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WASHINGTON. —American 
forces have thrown the main Ger- 
man drive into Belgium and 
France into reverse, but the Nazis, 
though driven out of about a third 
of the territory they won in their 
big push, are still hammering away 
end advancing at isolated points 
along the entire front. 

In addition to cutting away sev- 
eral miles of the front reached by 
the advancing German forces in 
Belgium, 1st Army forces have nib- 
bled out territory at various points 
on the enemy line and Patton’s 3rd 
Army has battlea out a bulge above 
Bastogne, reducing the German re- 
treat Corridor.to some 13 miles. 

Diversionary Thrusts 

This week Nazi forces have been 
jabbing at a dozen spots against 
the 3rd and 7th Armies, in diver- 
sionary thrusts, evidently aimed to 
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take pressure off the main front in 
ium. One of these has made 
a dent of some two miles in the 
jth Army’s front near Bitche. 
However, the Germans have kept 
Allied commanders guessing as to 
Where the next blow will fall. They 
have tried attacks on the British 
and Canadians on the north of 
their bulge, as well as against the 
American armies on the south, but 
these have been repelled with 


40 Divisions 
in Combat on 
Western Front 


EUROPEAN THEATER OF 
OPERATIONS, Paris.—The follow- 
ing 40 United States Divisions have 
been identified as in action on the 
western front: 





Airborne: 82d and 10l1st. 
Armored: 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
th, 9th, 10th, 14th. 

Infantry: ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 


8th, 9th, 18th, 26th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
Sth, 36th, 44th, 45th, 75th 78th, 
Mth, 80th, 83d, 84th, 90th, 95th, 
9th, 100th, 102d, 103d, 104th. 


Millions Feeding 
at Public Trough 


| WASHINGTON.—The bureau of 
Census reports that more than 
155,000 separate governmental 
bodies are operating in the United 
States. These include national, 
State, county, school, town and 
other political subdivision units. All 
told, about one person in 20 works 





Though Main Drive Stopped 
Nazis Keep Punching Away 


heavy losses to the attackers. 
Better weather this week has 


first five days of the German push, 
with the result that enemy troops, 


permitted Allied plane operations|repeatedly pasted by Allied 
which were not pcssible during the /bombers. 


armor and installations, mainly in 
the rear of the bulge, have been 


Allied military opinion inclines 
(See “YANKS STOP’, page 20) 








SIGNAL WARNING to soldiers is 
son, of a signal company, Third 





of stringing W-110 B wire in the Anzio beachhead area, Italy. 
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planted by Cpl. Sheldon C, Peter- 
Division, after completing a job 





Byrnes Wants 
Work-or-Fight 





WASHINGTON, — Proposal for 
legislation that will carry “en- 
forcement teeth” to compel 4Fs 
and all other manpower to per- 
form vital industrial war work or 
enter armed _ services—‘“Work-or- 
Fight”—has been put squarely up 
to Congress. 

In a letter addressed to the 
President, the Senate and the 





War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
Wednesday called on Selective 
Service to reclassify for induction 
the 364,000 men in the 18-to-25- 
age group who now have agricul- 
tural deferments. It is expected 
the call will yield 150,000 fit men, 
enough to take care of increased 
requirements of the services for 
the first quarter. 





House of Representatives, War 
Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes 0n Monday told the Execu- 
tive and the solons what’s what in 
the war program. He declared the 
military chiefs are calling for more 
fighting material; that the needs 
in all theaters must be supplied, 
and that this will be possible only 


99th Division’s 
‘Battle Babies’ 
Tough Battlers 


FIRST ARMY HEADQUARTERS. 
The outfit that fought the Nazis 
around the clock for five days; 
which captured Field Marshal von 
Rundstedt’s order of the day re- 
vealing plans of the all-out German 
counteroffensive, and which took it 
on the chin and handed it right 
back was the 99th Infantry Division, 
it was disclosed by lst Army Head- 
quarters. 

The division, which was activated 
late in 1942 at Camp Van Dorn, 
Miss., was getting its baptism of 
fire when it took the onslaught of 
wave after wave of the German 
assault in the first stages of the 
Nazi offensive Dec. 17, which saw 
some of war’s bloodiest fighting. 








WASHINGTON.—The War De- 
partment has recalled several offi- 
cers from overseas commands 
within recent months, demoting 
some of them, 

The recalls indicate a strdng 
policy adopted by the department. 
The most recent case is that of a 
major general recalled from France 
and reduced to,a colonel. This 
case predated the present German 
offensive. 

The War Department gave no 
names, indicating that it prefers 
te avoid public discussion out of 
regard for the individual officers 
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branch. 


and possible morale effect. 
The War Department insists on 





WASHINGTON.—With the Army, 
Navy, White House and Congres- 
sional leaders anxious for prompt 
ition of the challenging prob- 
of peacetime military training 
ation, early action on a meas- 
We calling for universal military 
ing is expected in the 79th 
ess, which convened Wednes- 


Chairman Andrew J. May (D., 
., chairman of the House Mili- 





Affairs Committee, looks for 
a early bill. He will promptly call 
gs. 

inking high on the program of 
sation awaiting consideration 
Mi Nese subjects, in addition to 
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Solons to Act Early 
- on Military Training 


peacetime conscription: 

Broadening of the social security 
program. 

Revision of the war-weighted tax 
structure. 

Reconversion of industry from 
war to peace, and planning for full- 
time employment. 

War stabilization and price con- 
trols. 

Continued financing of the war 
and curbing of the mounting na- 
tional debt. 

Strengthening of labor laws, par- 
ticularly those dealing with the War 





EfficiencyDemandedinCommands; 
Several General Officers Recalled 


efficiency in commands and the re- 
calls are not necessarily punitive. 
It was pointed out that frequently 
@ general officer is given an as- 
signment for which he proves un- 
suited, but later gives an excellent 
account of himself in another bat- 
tle command. 

In line with this insistence on 
efficiency many officials feel cer- 
tain there will be a shake-up in the 
Army intelligence in Europe. Dis- 


General ‘Ike’ 
Man of Year 


NEW YORK.—Gen. Dwight Da- 
vid Eisenhower was chosen the man 
of the year by Time Magazine. 

“By early 1944 the United States 
was almost fully armed—” said 
Time, “thanks mainly to the Man 
of 1943, Gen. George Catlett Mar- 
shall. 

“... The invasion was the great- 
est gamble, the most complex op- 
eration in the history of war. The 
design of it was the product of 
many brains. The responsiblity of 
it fell on the shoulders of one man 
—Dwight David Eisenhower. 

“... When it was completely 
achieved, affable, incisive, confident 
‘Ike’ Eisenhower became the Man 
of 1944.” 

Others considered by Time for 
the honor.were Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Admiral Chester William 
Nimitz, President Roosevelt, Chiang 
Kai-Shek, Wendell Willkie, Sidney 








Labor Board. 
| And possibly the drafting of a 
“lasting peace” plan. 


Hillman, James Petrillo, Joseph 
| Stalin, General De Gaulle, Winston 
; Churchill and General Marshall. 


patches from the front lines, pass- 
ed by censors, have flatly stated 
that the Allies’ intelligence failed 
to detect and evaluate the move- 
ments of German troops massed 





by brand-new tightening on the 
home front. . 
Byrne’s letter has been taken in 
legislative circles as a demand that 
Congress radically revise the Selec- 
tive Service Act into a National 
Service Act that will cover every=- 
one, not just draftees. Being all- 
encompassing, the armed services 
could take all manpower and pro- 
ceed with the weeding — combat, 
limited service or assignment to 
jobs in critical war plants. By this 
means, the Government could see 
that deferrees stayed in war work. 
The law would determine whether 
the men assigned to war work 
would stay in uniform and whether 
they would be working for the 
Government or for the war con- 
tractor. 
80,000 Going in Monthly 

With 80,000 men up for induce 
tion in January, February and 
March, and reports that this total 
will be upped by 20,000 or more 
for the spring and summer months, 
the draft will bite deeply into work- 
ers 26 to 30—men who have been 
(See “WORK-OR-FIGHT,” page 20) 


Casualties for 
Army 556,352 to 
December 21 


WASHINGTON. — Secretary of 
War Stimson on Thursday an- 
nounced that Army combat casual- 
ties from all theaters through Dec. 
21, but not including those suffered 
in the German offensive, total 
556,352. 

The tatal is 8529 larger than that 
announced through Dec. 14. 

Broken into categories, the case 
ualties included: 





| RE ST 103,991 
Wounded ..... 326,127 
Missing ....... 66,567 
Prisoners ...... 59,667 





Byrnes Reports 
11,900,000 In 
U. S. Armed Forces 


WASHINGTON.—That the armed 
forces of the United States have in- 
creased to 11,900,000 since D-Day 
was announced in a report by War 
Mobilization Director James F, 
Byrnes, meade public this week. 

Of the total, 8,100,000 are in the 
Army, the rest in the Navy, Ma- 
rines and Coast Guard. 

Mr. Byrnes cited the figures in 
emphasizing “the remarkable job 
in mobilization” since 1940, at which 
time the cduntry’s military strength 
was 700,000. 

The 11,900,000 ts a net estimate, 





for the break-through. On the day 
(See “SHAKEUP,” page 20) 


arrived at after deducting 1,500,000 
for those discharged or killed. 








WASHINGTON. Women’s 
Army Corps Training Centers, 
which once numbered five, will be 
reduced to one at Fort Des Moines 
by April 1, with the discontinuance 
of training at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 


This concentration signifies the 
extent of Wac acceptance into 
regular Army training channels as 
well as some reduction of enlist- 
ment quotas, 


The aim in the past was to build 
up mass Wac strength and an- 
nual quotas were set at high fig- 
ures which proved to be unattain- 
able. Now the aim is to recruit 
for specialized services, such as 
technicians and medical and surg- 
ical aides. 

The Army would not quote a 
1945 enlistment figure other than 
to say that it was “reduced.” The 
plan is to announce aims as defi- 
nite needs for a certain number 
of Wacs in a certain category be- 
come evident, adjusting enlistment 
quotas from month to month, but 
continuing to recruit intensively to 
meet very definite needs. 

Instead of mass training of 





Army Will Close All But 
One Wac Training Center 


Wacs in women-soldier schools, as 
was the custom when the five Wac 
training centers were in operation, 
the future trend will be to send 
them to Army specialist schools 
along with men who are receiving 
the same training, after the 
Wacs have had their basic train- 
ing at Fort Des Moines. The medi- 
cal aides, for instance, will receive 
specialized training at Army medi- 
cal schools. 

The number of Wacs on active 
duty is now more than 90,000, of 
whom more than 15,000 are serv- 
ing overseas. 

For all the armed services, it 
might now he said that mass re- 
cruitment of women is past and 
specialized recruitment is the order 
of the day. Wacs, Spars and 
women Marines are training only 
on a replacement basis. 


Copies of Army Times are 
made available to all Army 


hospitals through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 
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Pronounced 
Thrill by 


LETTERMAN GENERAL HOS- 
PITAL, San Francisco.—Twice pro- 
nounced dead, once reported “miss- 
ing in action,” Pfc. Richard L. Kal- 
stein, a 23-year-old Infantryman 
from Ashland, O., is back in the 
United States, radiantly cheerfu) 
and getting stronger every minute. 

Private Kalstein was a Browning 
automatic rifleman in a rifle squad. 
He fought at Maffin Bay and San- 
sapor. It was in the latter cam- 
paign, on Aug. 10, that he went 
through an experience such as few 
men live to remember. 





“We were attacking a Japanese 


Dead, Gives Medics 
Coming Back to Life 


supply dump at Sansapor,” he said, 
“an important objective because it 
was a supply base for the barge 
traffic through which the Japs got 
rations and ammunition to their 
jungle troops. 


World Goes Black 


“Without warning—there had 
been no previous enemy fire in my 
immediate area—I was hit in the 
head by shell fragments. I remem- 
ber a sudden blast, the world going 
black—and that’s all I do remem- 
ber until I regained consciousness 
in a field hospital two days later. 





Army Sarge Directs 
Symphony Orchestra 


WITH U. S. FORCES IN 
FRANCE.—M/Sgt. Walter Ducloux 
of New York City, formerly an as- 
sistant to Arturo Toscanini, famous 
symphony conductor, was given time 
off from his military duties with 
Gen. George Patton’s 3d Army to 
direct the Nancy Symphony Orches- 
tra of Nancy, France, in its first 
public appearance since the libera- 
tion. 

Sergeant Ducloux’s musical repu- 
tation brought him an invitation 
from the symphonic organization to 
serve as a guest conductor. With 
Army permission, he went ahead 
with a few brief rehearsals, and 
then led the orchestra in its gala 
performance. 

A distinguished audience filled a 
richly-decorated auditorium in Nan- 
cy. Sergeant Ducloux was applaud- 
ed loudly during the performance 
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and was given a 12-minute ovation 
at the close. 

The program included several fa- 
mous compositions, and a few writ- 
ten by local music patrons. Ser- 
geant Ducloux personally prepared 


The rest I had to learn from my 
buddies. 


“What they told me was this: A 
report first had gone back to the 
company that I was missing. Later, 
some riflemen from another com- 
pany found me lying where I had 
been hit. The wound, concussion 
and shock, had caused paralysis, 
and the riflemen thought I was 
dead. ‘They brought a company aid 
man and he confirmed their belief. 

“But to make sure, he went back 
and got a medical officer, and the 
officer wasn’t able to detect any 
sign of respiration. 

“But it was my squad leader, 
S/Sgt. Lester Schulte of Jefferson 
City, Missouri, who discovered the 
‘miracle’—that I wasn’t dead at all. 
He camé by the place where I was 
lying and saw my arm twitch. So 
he ran and got the nearest medic, 
and even though they were sure I 
wouldn’t survive until I reached a 
hospital, they loaded me on board 
an ‘alligator’ (amphibious tractor) 
and took me to an LST (landing 
ship, tank), on which I was taken 
to the hospital at Maffin Bay. 

“There, I was given blood plasma, 
which saved my life, for two days 
after I was wounded I came to 


NEW SNOW CAPE being used by 


covered areas in Belgium is demonstrated by Sgt. Marvin C. 
The one-piece white cape, which ties 
front, provides quick and easy camouflage for a soldier fighting 
White rags are wrapped around rifle 4 


Jr., of Owensboro, Ky. 


snow-covered ground. 
additional camouflage. 
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and was told that I had ‘risen from 
the dead.’ It’s still hard to realize.” 


$2 Pack for Fags; _ 
Hijackers Confeg 


PARIS.—“The stiffest . possible” 


sentences will be meted out to the 
200 enlisted men and two officers 
who have confessed receiving more 


than $200,000 from the sale of 
stolen American cigarets in the 
black market. 

The violations were termed the 
worst kind of sabotage and dis- 











M/Sgt. Walter Ducloux 


@ symphonic arrangement of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” in a few 
hours due to the absence of any 
appropriate musical score for the 
American national anthem. 
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AGENTS WANTED 











W. 21st ST., N.Y. C. 10 


WASHINGTON. — Robot bombs, 
the American counterpart of the 
Nazi V-1, are not now being used 
against the*enemy, but should ex- 
periments yield a weapon that can 
be fired with accuracy, then the 
Germans and the Japs are in for 
more trouble. 


Army Air Forces have let a con- 





Private Receives 


Thank You Note 
From Gen. Patton 


WITH THE UNITED STATES 
3D ARMY, France.—Pvt. Norton 
G. Addison, of Chicago, received a 
four-day rest pass from the 35th 
Division and spent the time at a 
3d Army rest camp. 


He saw movies, danced a little 
and ate plenty of doughnuts. Hav- 
ing had a good time, he left a note 
to his host saying so, and express- 
ing his thanks for the hospitality. 
A few days latcr he received a 
reply. It said: 

“My dear Addison: 


“IT have been trying to look out 
for the health and happiness of 
soldiers for 35 years. However, your 
letter is the first time I have ever 
received written thanks and I am 
very appreciative. ...I trust you 
and your grand outfit will have 
continued success and wish you and 
them a very merry Christmas and 
a happy and victorious new year. 

“G. S. Patton, Jr. 

“Lieutenant General, 

“Commanding.” 


Just None Such! 


CHEYENNE, Wyo—“One of 
my cadets told me she had been 
informed by a colonel that the 
rank of corporal was being abol- 
ished,’ phoned a feminine officer 
of the Civil Air Patrol to Ft. 


U. S. A. 


Francis E. Warren. “Is_ that 
true?” 
“Madam,” said the veteran 


private on the other end of the 
line, “it never existed as far as 
I am concerned.” 











Experimental Robombs 
Ordered from Republic 


tract to Republic Aviation for con-_ 


struction of, roughly, a thousand 
robombs. Ford and Willys-Over- 
land are among the subcontractors. 
But, contrary to printed reports, 
the AAF said it had not let a mass- 
production contract. 


Those being constructed are for 
experimental purposes. Until the 
weapon is made accurate, the AAF 
‘ced does not intend to use 


The Germans, according to the 
AAF, use their V-ls against Allied 
cities and Allied troops in lieu of 
airplanes. Their targets have al- 
ways been large—such as London 
and Paris, large concentrations of 
troops, etc. The Germans have in- 
stalled in some of these bombs radio 
devices which send their signals, 
from which the Nazis try to deter- 
mine how close they come to the 
targets. 

The AAF says V-1s cannot pos- 
sibly be compared, ifi their present 
state of development, to precision 
bombing from airplanes. 
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Some of the men displayed 
genuity. In one case several 
threw gasoline on a freighti® 
bearing to simulate a hot box, 
smokes were looted after the 
was sidetracked. 

General Reckford said t¢ 0] 
among the arrested were a 
small-time Chicago racketeers”} WASH 
the majority were ordinary Amoming 
ican youths who succumbed toMnited s 
temptation for easy money. At 
time the fags were brin 
much as $2 a pack on the } 
market. 


Travesty Makes 


BERGSTROM FIELD, 
“Rose McGee,” Pfc. Marvin 
Pakula’s original GI version of 
operetta, “Rose Marie,” has 
with such success that it ma 
suggested for presentation at 0 
camps. 
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EW YORK.—The FBI an- 
nced on New Year’s Day the 
est here of two Nazi saboteurs, 
are said to have landed from 
ferman submarine on a desolate 
h in Maine about a month ago. 
he prisoners were identified by 
idgar Hoover, head of the FBI, 
William Curtis Colepaugh, a 
mer U. S. sailor and native of 
mnecticut, and Erich Gimpel, a 
man citizen, who had worked 
in South America and had been 
werned for some time in the United 
tes after he had been arrested 




















del 

Peru, where he had been work- 
= with foreign agents. 
ye PHoover said the pair aimed to 
tine d shortwave messages to Ger- 
ifle py but had not succeeded in 


ntacting the German secret serv- 
e. They were both trained in the 
of explosives and photography. 
mey had brought ashore about 
0,000 in American currency and 
been frequenting cocktail 
and public places to listen 
conversations of servicemen and 


aye 
VU 


Colepaugh had been arrested in 


Milton@Philadelphia in 1942 for violation 
1 for Selective Service regulations. 

ubsequently he joined the Navy 

fom which he was discharged “for 
d aft@ie convenience of the govern- 
ng by@ment.” Later he found his way to 
eratigectmany, where he was accepted 


first qe the SS school. 
Both men had forged discharge 


JArrest of Saboteurs 
Brings FBI Warning 


active, Mr. Hoover referred to the 
finding of Japanese pballocns in 
western United States and to 
“other matters” which he could not 
disclose for “security reasons.” 


It is suggested that the three 
Japanese balloons which have been 
found in Montana and other West- 
ern states may have carried Japa- 
nese saboteurs, who are possibly 
still at large. The balloons had a 
carrying cepacity of: 800 pounds 
and could readily have carried five 
persons. These may have landed 
by parachute. 


Those who incline to this theory 
suggest that the explosives attach- 
ed to the balloons were intended 
to destroy them after they had 
landed. 
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—Signal Corps Photo 
FUEHRER gets fuehred in the 
end in this display set up at the 
Supply and Services Section of 
camp headquarters at Camp 
Hood, Tex., to show progress of 
camp civilian personnel purchases 
of Sixth War Loan Bonds, which 
went over the top. 





NEW YORK.—tThe critical short- 
age of Army nurses was called to 
attention again by the surgeon’s 
office of the 2nd Service Command. 

Although the authorized Army 
ration in this country is one nurse 
for 15 patients, one daytime nurse 
new covers four wards at Halloran 
General Hospital and is responsible 
for the care of 100 patients, the 











raps office reported. 

s simmeapers from the Navy. During the night the shortage be- 
Warning that the German es-|comes even more acute, and one 

layed nage system was still extremely |nurse may have to tend as many 

vera] 
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« #oming As U 


a 
teers’ WASHINGTON. — Rocket? are 


iry A™@oming into their own, with new 
ed tM nited States developments, and in 
+ a ous forms are likely to spring 
the pgefew surprises on the Germans and 


Naps this year, according to military 
tf uthorities, 
S It is known that the German V-1 













D, Te@obot bomb, which has done so 
farvin @uch damage in England, has been 
ion of@arefully studied in this country. 
has Mow comes word that the “Yankee 
Doodle robomb,” with material im- 


ovements, which add considerably 
more accuracy in direction to the 
xplosive effects of the German 
\sptoduct, is being tested by the Air 
Fc If the tests are satisfac- 
y, it will go into mass-produc- 
won immediately, and will be used 
ost both Nazis and Japs. 
y types of rockets will likely 
me used on American planes this 
j In addition, a mechanism is 
ojected by which it will be pos- 
ble to launch from 20 to 60 rockets 


CD. 


. 8S. Weapons 


from a plane by using a clip of 
rockets carried by most of today’s 
planes. 

Another project under test is the 
incorporation of rocket tubes in the 
planes’ wing structure, instead of 
fastening them below the wings, as 
is the present practice. Mounting 
tubes in the wings will eliminate 
the drag caused by the externally 
mounted tubes, and thus increase 
both speed and maneuverability. 

Rocket weapons on the ground are 
also likely to play an important 
part in American weapons this year. 
Multiple rocket-launchers mounted 
on trucks and jeeps, from which 
large rockets may be launched in 
salvo, may see action. Another 
projected rocket weapon is a hand- 
pistol, something like a Very-pistol, 
which may become a part of the 
infantryman’s equipment. This 
weapon, a sort of baby-bazooka, 
would be a more effective weapon 


Critical Shortage Causes 
Nurses Being Overworked 


N 


as 250. The report said the defi- 
ciency is general throughout the 
command. 

At Halloran Hospital on Staten 
Island the shortage is aggravated 
every time a convoy brings back the 
wounded from the battle areas. 


‘Jobs for All,’ the 
Important Thing, 
Henry Wallace Says 


WASHINGTON.—‘“Jobs for all” 
was suggested as the economic bat- 


tlecry for all the peoples of the 
world for the next 20 years by Vice 
President Henry Wallace, in speak- 
ing before the American Statistical 
Association here this week. 

Mr. Wallace emphasized the 
theory that “the Federal Govern- 
ment is ultimately responsible for 
full employment,” in discussing the 
“full employment bill” put forward 
by Senator James E. Murray, of 
Montana. 

That measure, Mr. Wallace ex- 
plained, “declares it to be the na- 
tional policy to secure as much 
employment as possible through 
private enterprise and in addition 
provide for sufficient desirable Gov- 
ernment programs to insure the 
jobs necessary for all who want to 
work,” 

Mr. Wallace suggested that Gov- 
ernment aid could include such 
things as assistance to business, 
public services for health and edu- 
cation, slum clearance and the de- 
velopment of natural resources. 


COMPARED to the average civil- 
ian need of 20 pounds of cotton 
annually, the average soldier m- 














than a carbine in special situations. 


quires 250 pounds. 
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THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHINE LIQUID SHOE 
POLISH IS NOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES 





“Mom says we’re sure lucky—still 
getting Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish’ 








Postwar 


BUFFALO.—A famine of leader- 
ship in the postwar period due to 
elimination of most of the Army’s 
specialized training program and 
the cancellation of deferments of 
natura] science and technical stu- 
dents is predicted by Samuel- P. 
Capel, chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo. 

“The intent of the Selective 
Service Act,” he warned, “was to 
make sure that at all times there 
should be an overall view of the 
national needs. Although military 
training was its prime purpose, it 
also recognized the indispensability 
of certain non-military services 
even during the war emergency. 

Seed Corn Cast Off 

“We now have decided to throw 
away our seed corn and have made 
certain that we shall experience a 
shortage of scientific and technical 
service in the military branches 
themselves. These steps have com- 





Predicts Dearth of . 


Technicians 


mitted the nation to a desperate 
gamble. 

“In the postwar period, when 
America should possess a reser- 
voir of technical skill to exploit its 
own resources and to take part in 
world construction, we will have to 
scrape along on the services of 
those who survive from an earlier 
period of training. 


‘Hen Fruit’ Treat 


GENESEO, Ill.—Three months 
ago George Patorie wrote his 
name and address on an egg he 
was candling at a produce com- 
pany. A few days ago he got a 
V-mail letter from a captain in 
a depot repair squadron in Italy 
calling attention to the “real 
treat” the egg provided. 











“Firél in fmarica” 


34 NASSAU STREET 








*WHEN YOU'RE THINKING ABOUT PUTTING CIVVIES ON 
AGAIN, GIVE A THOUGHT TO LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 
AS A POSTWAR CAREER. WE WILL HELP QUALIFIED 
MEN BECOME ESTABLISHED, WITH A SALARY FOR 2 
YEARS, AND AN EXCELLENT 3-YEAR TRAINING COURSE. 
AFTER THAT YOU CAN EXPECT BETTER THAN AVER- 
AGE EARNINGS FROM LIBERAL COMMISSIONS AND A 
FINE RETIREMENT INCOME WHEN YOUR WORKING 
YEARS ARE OVER. WRITE NOW FOR OUR APTITUDE 
TEST, AND PLAN ON TALKING WITH OUR MANAGER 
IN YOUR AREA AS SOON AS YOU GET THAT “H.D."! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


TMSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Lewis W Douglas, Anisnr 


NEW YORK CITY 5,N.¥. 











NEW YEAR'S 


To love your Sergeant 
like a brother? M-m-m-m. 
. . « Not to gripe about 
K. P.? O. K.... let that 
one pass! To win the war 
and get back home! I'll go 
for that! Now for mine! 


First, I resolve to con- 
tinue getting you home on 











) 
LET’S MATCH 





RESOLUTIONS 


leave or furlough as com- 
fortably as wartime travel 
allows. Further, I resolve 
to make you forget all 
about tough spots of war- 
time bus trips, someday 
—when I show you the 
U. S. A. in a new Grey- 
hound specially built for 
cross-country comfort! 


Bill=the bus driver 





GREYHOUND 
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Whitewashing News Is Dangerous! 

The “Hush, sonny, papa knows best” attitude the War 
Department and its public relations officers have assumed in 
releasing news to the American public threatens to back-fire. 
Newsmen have griped about the Pollyanna attitude, but it was 
only recently that the public started clamoring for the straight 
dope. 

"Ushi the guise of “military security” the War Department 
has buried a number of stories. Eventually they have leaked 
to the embarrassment of the individuals concerned and to the 
disgust of the public. Combat veterans returning from various 
theatres have told stories which don’t agree with the stuff 
handed out by PROs. Someone must be wrong, and ma and pa 
would rather believe Willy than any PRO. 

Public relations releases mailed from certain sections of 
the Western Front have dubious value today. They relate the 
stories of Yank heroics, prisoners taken and the deplorable 
condition of the enemy’s men and equipment. The enemy is 
advancing on those sections today. 

This confused policy of trying to determine what the public 
should read and when they should read it threatens a breach 
in the home front just when the greatest unified efforts are 
needed, 

Many Americans are finding it difficult to listen to the pleas 
for less complacency when they are convinced that some military 
and political leaders are more complacent than they. 

In the bewilderment of trying to determine whether to 
believe a rumor or a censored story Americans are getting con- 
fused. They are losing sight of the major goal, the whipping 
of Germany and Japan. Americans are willing to do their 
share, to give their blood, their money and their time to the war 
effort—but not if they feel they are being given a high-pressure 
sales talk by a person who is telling only half of the story. 

Combat-weary veterans also suffer from this news by pre- 





scribed dose theory. The tough, hard battles they have won 
by bloody, fierce fighting all too often have been glossed over 
by weak-stomached PROs and passed on to the public. 
John Q. gets the true story he gets mad. The veteran is already 
mad because his part in the war has been whitewashed, and the | 
gulf between veteran and the home front widens. 


In Went Both Feet! | 


Although it has never been publicized, Representative John 
Sheridan (D., Pa.), has either a very large mouth or very small | 
feet. Otherwise, it is hard to see how he could have opened his 
mouth and got both feet in it as easily as he did. The only thing 
we know for sure—he did! 
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At Your Service 


Q. What are the regulations about | 
the proper place on the uniform to) 
wear service ribbons? M.K.T. 


A. Service ribbons, 1% inches 
long by % inch wide, are worn on 
the left breast pocket of the service 
blouse, about 4 inches below the 
middle point of the top of the 
shoulder in one or more lines. 
When more than ome line is worn 
the lines should slightly overlap. 

Q. Will men in the Regular Army 
be considered under the partial de- 
mobilization plan, or is it to be con- 
fined to selectees? C.B.L. 

A. All men now serving are in 
the Army of the United States. Men | 
who enlisted in the Regular Army, | 





of the National Guard, men who) 
volunteered for induction, and| 
selectees, are all included in the 
demobilization plan. Any man who 
does not desire to be demobilized | 
will not be forced out. 

Q@. What is mustering-out pay) 
and how is the amount of it deter- 
mined? B.C.S. 

A. Members of the armed forces, 
whose base pay is less than $200 a! 


month, who have had active service | 





An Information Service on GI mat- 
ters of all kinds. 

Answers will be furnished through 
this column to questions on allot- 
ments, compensation claims, demobil- 


ization, hospitalization, vocational 
training, reemployment, educational 
rights, insurance, pensions, loans, 
civil service preference rights, in- 


come tax deferments, veterans’ organ- 
izations, legislation—anything  per- 
taining to the needs and welfare, 
rights and privileges of servicemen 
and women, veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Address: AT YOUR SERVICE, 
Times, Daily News Building, 
ington 5, D. C. 


Army 
Wash- 





granted servicemen by the govern- 
ment contain any provisions re- 
specting military service, occupa- 
tion or travel which might limit the 
protection under.the insurance re- 


When | men who entered through induction | tained after a man is discharged 


from service? 

A. No. 

Q@. What organization has_ the 
Veterans’ Administration been aua- 
thorized by law to recognize for the 
presentation of claims on behalf of 
veterans? 

A. Red Cross, American Legion, 
Disabled American Veterans, Grand 
Army of the Republic, United Span- 
ish War Veterans, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and such other organ- 


| in the present war and who are dis-| izations as the Administrator may 


Back from a tour of the Western Front, Representative charged under honorable conditions| from time to time approve to pre- 


Sheridan was telling a Philadelphia gathering all about the war. | 
He progressed very nicely until he said: “The doughboys don’t | 
favor the rotation system under which troops are withdrawn | 
from combat and brought home for rest periods. Out of 1,500,000 
troops, I don’t believe that there are 100 who want to come home 
before the job is finished.” 

There went both feet. 

The fellows on the front lines think the Representative | 
toured Paris and Rome. Others think he is nuts. Still others are 
glad elections come regularly. And still others said a lot of 
unprintable words. 


For the 79th Congress 


The 79th Congress is confronted by many great and serious 
tasks. It must spare no efforts in providing the equipment with | 
which to win the war. It must determine the part this nation | 
will play in the post-war world. It must plan for the economic | 
and social future of this nation. 

Upon the completion of these tasks depends the future of | 
this nation and the world. 

It would be well for the 79th Congress to consider three 
proposals pertaining to GI Joe: 

1. Medical men with infantry troops should be given an| 
award comparable to the Combat and Expert Infantryman | 
Badges with a corresponding pay; ‘i 

_2. Veterans shoud have an opportunity to buy surplus 
equipment at the same price per unit as big jobbers buy large | 
groups of units; 

3. The allotment law should be amended so servicemen will | 
not be forced to send allotments to wives who have deserted | 
—_ or from whom they were separated but not divorced before | 

e war. 





| be living, or he may make a finding 


on or after Dec. 7, 1941, are eligible | 
(with few exceptions) 


to receive | 
mustering-out pay. The amounts 


| 
or more, any part of which is out-| 
side continental U. S.; $200 for 60| 
days service or more, none of which 
was outside continental U. S.; $100! 
for persons who have performed ac- 
tive service for less than 60 days. 

Q. What length of time must! 
elapse after a service man has been | 
missing in action before the govern- 
ment legally regards him as dead? 
Mrs. M.L.J. 

A. When 12 months has expired 
and no official report of death or of | 
being a prisoner or of being intern- 
ed has been received, the head of the 
War or Navy Department, after a 
full review of the case, may direct 
a continuance of the person’s miss- 
ing Status, if he finds that the per- 
son may reasonably be presumed to 





of death. 

Q. How does the wife of a servy- 
ice man arrange for the government 
to pay her personal physician for 
prenatal and maternity care? Mrs. 
H.R.R. 

A. Arrangements can be made by 
the physician with the State Dept. 
of Public Health, which cooperates 
with the Maternity and Child Care 
Division of the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment, if the physician has qualified 
under the program. 

Q. Does the insurance policy 





sent claims. 
Q. Is a girl who was a member 
of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 


| payable are $300 for 60 days service! Corps entitled under any conditions 


to mustering-out pay? Miss L.C.K. 

A. Any member of the WAAC 
who was discharged under honor- 
able conditions on account of dis- 
ability is entitled, but not otherwise. 

Q. Is it true that the blood we 
donate for the boys in the armed 
forces is sold to the government by 
the Red Cross? M.C.T. 

A. It absolutely is not true. The 
blood donated goes to the men at 
the front without charge of any 
kind to them or to the government. 

Q. What is the official designa- 
tion of the so-called GI Bill of 


Rights? F.J.L. 
A. Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. (Public Law 346, 


Seventy-eighth Congress, June 22, 
1944.) 

Q. Why are the German V-1 
bombs called robet bombs? What 
does “robot” mean and where did 
the name come from? G. B. S. 

A. The word “robot” is derived 
from the play “R. U. R.,” by the 
Czechoslovakian playwright Karel 
Capek, in which the scene is the 
central office of “Rossum’s Universal 
Robots,” a corporation that manu- 
factures mechanical men. By ex- 


tension, the word “robot” has come 
to mean a mechanical device seem- 
ingly having almost human intelli- 
gence, 
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Gentlemen: 
In regard to your article in 
Sept. 23 issue, we would like to 
form you of an error or a 
print. We don’t believe the Mz 
had anything to do with Morotgj 
Anguar, as we participated in , 
of those operations ourselves 
the only Marines we saw were 
few that had come to observe 
amphibious landing. 

This particular landing was 
by a division from Kreuger's 
Army and the Marines pre 
totaled 18. I ask you how, 
why did the Marines take 
islands? 

The other operation was made 
another infantry division, wi 
later saved the day for the Mari 
on Pedlin. 

Three Loyal Infantrymen, 
APO 31, San Francise 

(ARMY TIMES thanks 
Loyal Infantrymen for calling 
tention to its error. The 
tunate error is sincerely re 
—Ed.) 
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Gentlemen: 

There has been comment in 
“Letters” column concerning 
forming of*an organization for 
erans of World War II. 

There is a great need for an 
ganization to take the lead in so 
ing the social and moral proble 
of communities, state and the 
tion. I do not mean political, as 
have enough of those organizati 
now. 

By working on these problems 
will give an organization a defin 
foundation to work on, and fr 
which it can develop into a. la 
and powerful organizatiom 
would automatically force politi 
organizations to clean house. 

I and many others would be 
willing and proud to be a mem 
of an organization of this type. 

Pvt. Arthur Shainker, 
Camp White, G: 

(ARMY TIMES would like 
know what ideas other sé 
have concerning the organizing 
a World War II veteran org: 
tion.—Ed.) 
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Gentlemen: 
I am a private first class, 20 y 


ole with 14 months service. For @ptration 
past four months I have been &% profu 
orderly for the officers. There Mig that | 


six of us on this job. Two of 
have been overseas and one was 
jured in combat. The job 


A 
torial 
blank ; 







tough—but we don’t like it. th 
What I would like to know is My ng t 
long can they keep us here dm, enti 
tnis kind of work. I would like ~¢ : 
see some action. I would like—” © 
learn something while I am in ww 
Army. When I get out, all I the "’ 
know how to do is kaypee and s ; 
floors. _— 
Why can’t we be given a @@y hu 
which will help the war effort? 7" from 
officers can make their own bepls 4nd 
and clean their own rooms with 
our help. If they released a few 
us for more valuable jobs, it wo 
ease the manpower shortage ¥ Fie 


are always talking about. 

I would sign my own name, 0 
am ashamed of the job I am @ 
in the Army. 

Pfc. Service-a-la-Officer, 
Fort Riley, Kans 


Gentlemen: 

Our regiment hasn’t had @ 
writing paper of any sort for 0 
six months. Several times I 
asked the PX officer about it 
he said it has been on ordél 
several months. A number of] 
men come to me and say, “Lié 
ant, we are told to write home 
regular intervals to let our 
know how we are, but how call 
write when we have nothing 
write on?” The Red Cross 
Director has given the boys 
paper as far as his supply 
go, but when he has to supp 
entire regiment, it doesn’t go 
far. All the boys are ready #@ 
writing paper if it is only 
available to them. 

ist Lt. Henry W. Grif 
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THE PIPELINE 


By Sgt. Smith Dawless 


From the great port of Calcutta 

A serpent forged of iron moves forth 
Winds on its fateful journey north . <} 
Along the Brahmaputra... rs 
Pauses in the green rice paddies of Assam 
To feed impatient transports, 

Eager for the hour of flight. . , 


Invades the trim tea-gardens, 
Bright in the monsoon sun... 


Fills hungry bombers that at night 
On Singapore and far Formosa 
Let their deathly burdens fall... 


Pushes forward, ever upward, 
Spiraling around the Patkai Mountains 
With the intention and the purpose 

Of a living thing... 


Inches up the jungle slopes 
Across deep gorges where the hollong 
Lifts its monarch head toward Heaven. .. 


Curls in changing pattern southward, 
Subtly slips into the Hukawng Valley, 
Hurdles many a flood-high river 

To pierce the core of teakwood forests ... 


Rises toward the austero Hump, that white 
Half-world between the earth and sky. .. 


This is the life-giver, 
Pulsing with the drink of planes. .. 


This is the mother vein, 

Throbbing with abundant strength 
For thirsty trucks and tanks, 
Twisting, turning, moving ever on... 


A vast strong artery that pumps 
The endless-flowing stuff of war. 
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Pmments the Barksdale Field, La., | mons, 
Bark” on the occasion of its third 
niversary Christmas week. 
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Pickin’ Up Papers 


ONNEDOANOOAOUOUOOOOOOOOD OO OOOO SOCUEOOOODODSUOUOONSOOESUSUODOSDOOOEOEOORESOREESESEDO2O000 0000) 


Just like the kids born on) ture news on the work of its many 
stmas Day—we can’t tell our| alumni serving as radio operators 
day from our Santa Claus,”| in the South Pacific. Walter Sim- 
official war correspondent 
| for the Chicago Tribune, has con- 
Its | tracted to send dispatches to “The 
pages filled with attractive il-| Polar Tech” from the Philippine 
tations, the “Bark” explains | Islands. 








TENTH AIR FORCE In Burma.— 


Pilots of the 10th Air Force’s Sec- 


ond Troop Carrier Squadron, who 
fly one of the most dangerous trans- 
port supply routes in the world, 
can be scared to death these days, 
any time after dark. All you have 
to do is to walk softly by one of 
their tents, scratch on the tent side 
and say, “Mee-yaouww!” Then, 
brother, you’d better duck, because 
lead will be flying in your direc- 
tion. 

This deplorable state of affairs, 
this terror in the dark of night, can 
be laid to the current “Ledo Road 
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Cat Scare.” The big cats, tigers 
or what have you, forced down from 
the hills by lack of food and water, 


apparently would not be averse to 
Air Corps steaks, and Spam is a far 
from satisfactory substitute. 

One night recently, a jungle cat 
of some sort tore through the net- 
ted corner of a Second Troop offi- 
cer’s tent, continued through a mos- 
quito bar, tore a blanket and raked 
a sleeping officer’s scalp. The same 
night, an enlisted man in a nearby 
area was badly mauled; he had been 
cooking pork and beans in his tent, 
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UP FRONT WITH MAULDIN 

















warm an’ dry. 
“Spangled Banter,” a 48-page book 
obtained for 25c postpaid. 
News Building, Washington 5, D. C 


for “Davis,” 





clever 


ding Field, La., for its Christ- 
issue. 
the form of a 
ding Field, 


1944” card, with 





ggestion was offered that “The | 
helon” be mailed home as a holi- | 
y greeting. 


quires immediate and carefu 


idea was | 1224 “mansized” griddle cakes and 
ed out by “The Echelon” at| another came through with a rec-| manifestation of surprise that “Da- 
ord of 1329, the title went to the/| vis” is so prompt in reporting. 
Entire front page was men of Company C, 22nd Bn., who, 
“Best Wishes, | after a two-day rest from bivouac 
| hike, sat down and devoured 1742 | 
hy hundreds of signatures of | pancakes in one sitting, thereby 
n from all grades, all organiza-| ending the contest to the relief of 
obs and all sections on the Base. | al] the-medics. 


APPROXIMATELY 70 per cent of 
|the food served by GI cooks in the 
Polar Tech” at the Sioux | United States is perishable and re- 
als Field, S. D., AAF Training | 
mmand Station, will soon fea- | preparation. 


toon, the first. 





Co. B. 


‘Six Davises in Outfit | 

Keep Sarge Puzzled | 
CAMP HOOD, Tex.—In calling 
1st/Sgt. Monford V. 
Taylor, top kick of Co. B, 149th 
IRT Bn., gets such responsive action 
that a look of bewilderment is be- 
boasted of knocking off |ing firmly implanted upon his face. 
His puzzled expression is not a 


It 
is the number of trainees who re- 
spond when that name is sounded 
that sets the s:rgeant in a quandary. 

For in his outfit are six trainees 
having Davis as their last name. 
Not only are they all in Co. B, 149th 
Bn., but all are in the same pla- 


None are related and never saw 
each other until they entered the 
1| Army and met for the first time at 


“A experienced field sojer will figger out a way to sleep 
Let me know when ya do.” 


containing 165 Mauldin cartoons, may be 


Send coin or stamps to Army Times, Washington Daily 
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Nuts to the Cat’s Mee-Yaouww 


and returned there after a short 
absence to find that “a tiger or 
something” had taken over the 
premises. The intruder won the 
ensuing argument, and the enlisted 
man went to the hospital. 

The whole area became cat con- 
scious. Guards in the Second Troop 
were quadrupled and armed with 
tommy guns, lights were installed 
around the camp perimeter, and 
tigers seemed to rustle in every bush. 
One man reported seeing a pair of 
eyes, a foot apart and four feet 
above the ground, glaring nastily at 
him from the undergrowth. A split 
second later, the “tiger or some- 
thing” had the undergrowth all to 
himself. 

Another evening, a group of 
guards heard strange noises, and 
one of the men suddenly pointed to 
the top of a nearby sapling. With 
a “Tally-ho!” or whatever one yells 
on sighting a tiger, the intrepid 
guards fired a barrage at the sap- 
ling, practically denuding it of 
leaves. One dark monkey, small 
size, swung through the trees, un- 
harmed except for nervous prostra- 
tion, and the guards wryly dispersed 
to hunt larger game. 

Climax of the whole situation was 
the notice posted the other day on 
the Second Troop bulletin board. 
It read: 


“Severe disciplinary action will be 
dealt anyone imitating the sound 
of a tiger in the area when there is 
no tiger.” 

So if you're tired of life, just prac- 
tice up on your tiger calls, visit the 
Second Troop area some night and 
try a tentative ‘““Mce-yaouww!” It’s 
a simple form of hari-kari. 








RANGE OFFICERS! 


Teach correct Sight-Picture with 
new INSTRUCTIONAL SIGHTING 
DEVICE—Better than the old 
Sighting-bar. Pupils learn on 
their own rifles. A simple device 
permitting you to check the Sight- 
Picture after the pupil has aimed, 
Fits all 22- and .30-calibre rifles. 
FREE SAMPLE and_ interesting 
booklet available to Range Offi- 
cers and Directors of Military 
Training. Absolutely no obligation 
to buy anything. 


Paige Training Aids 
28 W. 44th St., New York City 18 























WHEN YOU STEP 
















































































































Name 


STEP INTO THIS SOUND 
» dor PEACETIME 


OPPORTUNITY 
MEN WANTED NOW! 


Whether you are leaving the service today, 
next month or after the war, you should 
learn about the employment op 
offered you with The Chamberlin 

America’s oldest and largest manufacturer 
and installer of weatherproofin 
lating materials for homes an 
Positions are open to discharged service men 
either as Estimating Engineers or Installation 
Service men. Aptitude testing will enable you 
to start immediately in the division of our 
business for which you are best adapted. You 
will receive a thorough training in our bus- 
iness. Due to our nationwide expansion pro- 
gtam, positions will be open in practically 
every factory branch from coast to coast, 
enabling you to work where you wish to live. 
Write at once, giving us some information 
about yourself, your experience, ambitions, 
etc. We will send you complete details re- 
garding our company, its line of products 
and the opportunity provided for a perma- 
nent job with substantial earnings. 


F. W. Morse, Vice-President, CHAMBERLIN COMPANY of AMERICA 
Formerly Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 


Dear sir: I'm interested. Before the war my job was —————~$~_~_ $___ 


Upon discharge I plan to work and live in 
Please send full details of your openings for service men. 


OUT OF UNIFORM 


rtunity 
mpany, 


and insu- 
buildings. 


1250 LaBrosse, Detroit 26, Mich. 








Military Address 





















———— 


JANUARY 6, 1945 








= —AAF Phot 


SAFETY AND COMFORT for its fighters are uppermost in all developments by the blood from flowing to the lower extremities and aiding the heart to maintain 

Army Air Forces. At the left, a fighter pilot is having inflated by lung power the circulation to the brain. At the right, in one of the first interior photos of the 
&, pneumatic pants which prevent “blacking out” in aerial maneuvers during dives B-29 Superfortress bombers to be released by the AAF, is a view of the rear pres- _ 
! and turns against the enemy. Known as the G-suit, this anti-gravity device applies surized cabin equipped with four bunks to give the crew members a chance to rest §FINAL 
ae pressure to the pilot’s abdomen and legs during a pullout or turn, thus preventing on long missions. B-24 =! 
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GI Wants Artificial Lee 





Weddings, Births, Chasing Snipers b ific . 
In Routine of Army Civil Affairs 5°,,4¢, Ca" Fight Agalg 


. PITAL, San Francisco.—Serving out. “I'll still have a lot of fig al 
WITH U. S. SUPPLY FORCES we were in couldn’t marry them which was that we might bump) overseas two years with the Seventh! left in me if they fix me up wi to 
IN FRANCE.—The wedding of the/ because in France the prospective; into a Nazi submarine. Infantry Division in the Aleutians| an artificial leg so I can opera 
Army Air Corps captain and the|)ige and groom have to wait a| “Then, drawing on my legal ex-|and the Marshalls, Pvt. Raiph| again. I haven't got this red 
Medical Corps nurse lieutenant al- ertain number of days after they Petience, I evolved a plan. We had | Schoenfeld, of Galena, Il., got his| for nothing.” 
most was solemnized aboard a/ Certain number of days alter they) 41 army chaplain perform the cere-| first real combat action in the Phil- 
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thar 
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FORT 







trawler three miles out in the At- | file their intention to marry before; mony, had the French mayor act ippines Gl s 

Mhs = | ’ » , S. ta cot 
lantic, but wasn't. ... |the ceremony is performed,” said as witness, and thus he indorsed| «qm sorry to say that action Lives Oo to th 
‘ Le poe ge Rog — fil-' Lt. Manno. “That was impossible | the ae a 0 ee lasted only three hours for me,” he 2 facks 0! 
US" Army front but didn't "=| because Capt. Hester and Lt. Lind-| ya" oth” under Army: law’ and suc: ,-7he beachhead on Leyte had Ri ggg) Gift 

‘she Gan 2 *)'| say had to return to their units oe Or) meer Army ‘aw anc) been taken by an advance force and wot 
The frightened young French| 5#Y © rowen 60 Ser UNS! French law.” ome fn} 

h - 6 b t 4 : 8 birth t | almost immediately. Cc , : ; My reserve group was advancing m-| WASHINGTON. — “If I had to 
mother was about to give birth “4 err Why did the couple want their| land to knock out some Jap pillbox pay back the blood I’ve been gif es 
field. a ry e . "G ee ee marriage doubly legalized? Well, | installations when a mortar shell I don't believe I'd have a drop hpan 

eld, she w en to| « ; ee ; ; hate | : : 
ules... . An Army chaplain wasn’t suf-| that was an idea of the bride’s,| landed a few yards behind me. It) ;,, me,” said Pvt, M. J. Opferm m 16 


ficient because, while such’a wed-| and Army Civil Affairs didn’t ask | killed a lieutenant and knocked me| Mt. Lebanon, Pa., infantry rife. N 

The Russian colony, liberated by| ding is legal in the United States,| her why. ‘They just did as she|down. The concussion stunned me| man who was wounded pony Mo 

the U. S. Army troops from en-| it still wouldn’t be recognized by | requested. |and I didn’t know how badly I was! tai —_ 

forced labor, was without a home.|French authorities. We then de- Tema manner ert wounded at first.” ae 

But they found jobs and homes|cided to get aboard a trawler, saill Given Commissions | He learned later at a field hospi- Within a half-hour after he 

until they can be repatriated to| three miles out into the Atlantic CARLISLE. P G Jeti f 'tal that his right leg had to be am-| Dit by fragments from two J 

their own country. .. . and have the ceremony performed » Pa.—Completing four | _|8renades on Sept. 22, he said, 

: F : months of training, a large group) Putated below the knee. The doc : : : ; 

These accomplishments are just|/on the high seas. But that pre- , ‘ ‘tors were able to save his left leg | was given two pints of plasma % k “ 

a selection of the scores of tasks] sented difficulties, not the least of |°f mlisted men of the Medical De-| ‘| medical aid men. Later at d 





- she i ly : sat 

mplet detach partment received commissions as|4lthough it also had been bad wane 7 
U. 8. Army Civil affairs. Division second eutenants from the Officer |lacerated by fragments from the] {crent rime, there, were, lak in, 
which moved into the Oise Section Candidate School which reopened | Shell. ben w 





a ~ : ; plasma he “lost count.” Th 
last June after a lapse of 16 months. ‘That doesn't mean I'm washed | Sle hes been awarded the ft ; 


Heart. livated 


‘Forgotten’ Musicians Had _ 30,500 Railway Cars 
Taken from Germany G. 


| 
| ‘Spotlight in Competitions Now Used by Yank rr 


OMAHA, Neb.—A program plan-!|quartettes, vocal soloists, string WITH U.S. SUPPLY FORCES DF 
}ned to bring into the spotlight the | quartettes and string soloists. Con-| FRANCE.—Since their arrival 
|“forgotten” musicians of the Army,|testants are permitted to make/|the continent, the Equipment D ol. B 


cof the Communications Zone shertly 
after it was liberated from the Ger- 
mans and came under the command 
of U. S. Army Brig. Gen. O. O.| 
Thrasher. 








Jig-Saw Puzzle 
The wedding was really a jig-saw 
puzzle that Ist Lt. Vincent J. 
Manno, who commands the Civil 
Affairs Detachment in the Oise 
Section, finally solved to the satis- 








faction of everyone concerned only | |the vocal and instrumental soloists,| their own choice of music, but the! vision of the 2d Military Railway ol, 
because he had had legal experience as well as the small ensembles, has| quality of the music chosen was| Service, under the command of GMocket- 
as an aide to the mayor of his home | recently been conducted in the 7th' given consideration in the final| Fay L. King, Sabula, Ia. 3 a lots 
town, Atlantic City, N. J. Service Command. rating. |} acquired and returned to opera un 
The would-be newlyweds were Local competitions, judged “by; Seventh Command distinctive | over 30,500 captured enemy rail 
U.S. Army Air Corps Capt. Richard | professional musicians, were held in| gold, silver and bronze prizes were | cars. Besides this, they E | 
L. Hester and U. S. Army Medical ;}each post, camp and station. The/ given for first, second and third| drawn plans for and put into oF ' 
Corps Lt. Adelaide Rebecca Lind-| |} winners were rewarded with war|place winners, respectively. As a| ation 11 new hospital trains. 
say, and the two only had brief | —Signal Corps Photo |20Mds and other prizes, and were/|climax to the competitions the win-| The mission of the Equip lly | 
leaves from their respective units | selected as post representatives in| ners were presented in two public| Division is to plan and supé ashi 
in which to get married: So they; “YUM, YUM,” said Sgt. George | the Service Command competitions. | concerts. | the maintenance and construc 
came to Army Civil Affairs asking M. Leonard, of Chicago, as he got The first Army music contest, Competitions in other fields of| of locomotives and cars. Not? RIS 
aid to get married so that their; his first taste in two years of an {held at Joslyn Memorial Concert|music and for other instruments, | does’ the division supervise the Pon 
wedding would be recognized by| American ice cream soda at the | Hall here, had more than 70 con-|such as wind instruments, bands| conditioning of all captured 
French as well as United States| new “Roadside Inn,” Post canteen |testants from 7th Service- Com-|and recorded dance band orchestras| but it also directs the serv 
authorities. at the Ramgarh Training Center (mand installations. Competitions | will be conducted by the 7th Com-/of all newly arrived equipm, “ t 


“The mayor of the French town! in India, |had been arranged for barber-shop! mand in the near future. France and Belgium. nea y 
b- 
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[oceican NIGHT FIGHTER 
France. — American night 
ers, flying intruder missions 
Germany, have for the last few 
been encountering something 
in the skies—mysterious balls 
which race alongside the 
of their planes? 

balls of fire appear suddenly 
scompany the planes for miles. 
ntly radio-controlled from 
und, they keep up with 
»s flying at 300 miles per hour. 
here are three kinds of the 
ts,” Lt. Donald Myers, of Chi- 
0 , said. “One is red balls of fire 
h appear off our wing tips and 
along with us. A second is a 
ical row of three balls of fire 
h fly in front of us. And the 
dis a group of about 15 lights 
h appear off in the distance— 
ia Christmas tree up in the air 
i flicker on and off.” 

pilots of the night-fighter 
on find the fiery balls the 














































































































































































































tain 

ee 
ral FINAL DIVE is being taken by a 
iB-24 Liberator bomber, whose 
ll was knocked off by flak. This 
d in the raid on the Oder- 
Oil Refinery, near Blechham- 
Germany, by Maj. Gen. 
han F. Twining’s 15th U. S. 
Air Force. 






ecu! 




















oy Bears Old Stuff 
. oe to MPs Serving 


in Canada Wilds 


y FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.— 
oO | ihe couple of grizzly bears looked 
the Fort Sam Houston bar- 

s of the 253rd Military Police 
if ‘ pany, the soldiers sleeping in- 
would lift their heads, then go 
















I had ek to sleep. Bears are old stuff 
en give these men. They—the entire COLLEGES 
drop M@m™pany, to a man—are just back 
yfern n 16 months’ duty in the Cana- 
try riflan Northwest, where they po- SPEECH DEFECTS 
on Mite towns traversing the Alaska Acute stammering or loss of voice cor- 
ilitary Highway while the road | rected and aormal speech restored. De, 
i i - Martin trained all aides who correcte 
er he We pone 2 — — * oe “shell shocked” cases in the last war. 
two J 7 V.8. ys ng “ Recognized by American Medical Assn. 
said, # “It was nothing,” remarked Sgt. | veterans trainea as specialists under 
is the G. I. Bil 
ylasma ¥ Pe. pos A vy ne yA Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin, Box T 
die, y - s ITUTE OF 
i, ti sat at my desk up there. He'd AT. MADE 
| so mum in, see if everything was OK, BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
om walk away.” 
e company has been together PORTRAIT 
he Pulfiince July, 1942, when it was ac- LEAR Ce Onn 
ted at Camp Ripley, Minn. e Previous art training or 
i talent NOT necessary. This 
: new Stuart System teaches 
/ars you, in 11 = oy A 
follow lessons, to make ezxac 
‘many G. 1. BILL OF RIGHTS = (9 srusns. suidsnce fervour every ste. 


Y ank} for Military Organizations 


ORCES 
arrival 


END FOR COMPLETE TEXT of the 


Foo-Fighters’ Mystery 
AF Night Fighters 


weirdest thing they have yet en- 
countered in the air. They are of 
the opinion that the “foo-fighter” 
is designed to be a psychological as 
well as a military weapon, though 
none of them as yet have attacked 
planes. 

Lt. Wallace Gould, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., said that the lights 
had followed his wing tips for some 
time and then, in a few seconds, 
zoomed 20,000 feet into the air, out 
of sight. “I thought it was some 
new form of jet-propulsion plane 
after us. But we were very close 
to them and none of us saw any 
structure in connection with the 
fire balls.” 


Columbus U. Law 
School Approved 
for Vet Students 


WASHINGTON. — At the close 
of World War I, honorably dis- 
charged men and women from the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps were 
given free training out of funds 
held by the Knights of Columbus 
for various services to service men 
and women at home and overseas. 
Columbus University School of 
Law grew out of the Knights of 
Columbus Evening Schoo] which 
was organized in Washington, D. 
C., in January, 1919, to provide free 
training in high school, college and 





working law library. 
The School has 


Bar Association and provides a 
competent faculty and a good 


likewise been 
approved by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for students seeking edu- 
cational training under the GI Bill 
of Rights and provides free coun- 
selling service for men and women 
interested in the legal profession. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


NOTICE: Thousands of servicemen and women are already 
taking home study courses for military or peacetime advan- 
tage. Others are now planning post-war study under terms 
of GI Bill of Rights. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


~ | 


AIR FREIGHT {ces .07anet of 
e expandin ‘af- 
fic Mgt. Field. This widely known institu- 
tion offers thorough training in: 
A BREIGHT TRAFFIC 
FIC 
TRAFFIC LAW & L C. C. PRACTICE 
Ask to be placed on our Military List. 
ACADEMY OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 





PACKARD SCHOOL 


Training tor veterans. Men and women 
honorably discharged should ee about 
Packard secretarial, bookkeeping-account- 
ing, salesmanship and aavertisine training. 
Guidance Service. 87th year. Approved by 
N. Y. State Education Dept. For G.I. cir- 
cular, write Packard School, 253 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





COLLEGE PREPARATION 


If you plan to enter college and 
need entrance credits, Brown Prep 
can help you. Thorough, accredited 
instruction enables you to secure 
diploma in less than usual time. 
Special! attention to G. L needs. Coed 
Day, eve. Next term Feb. 1. Catalog. 
BROWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
15th and Race Sts. Phila., Pa. 


OUR TRAINING AVAILABLE 
UNDER G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 


in Freight Traffic Management via Air, 
Railroad, Motor and Steamship, to 
Veterans, after discharge, under Gov't 





POST-WAR RADIO JOB TRAINING 
UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Assure yourself a Post-war job in +~-4 
school 


electronics. 





in Radio-Electronics Engineering, Broad. 
Engineering. 


cast & Television 


Broadcast & Television Servicing. 


at any time. 
or after the war. 


Capitol 


Radio Engineering 
Dept. 


AT, 3224 16th 


St., N 
Washington 10, D. C 


Enter 
Write for FREE Booklet 
on CREI residence school courses—now 


Institute 
. WwW. 


299 Broadway New York 7. N. ©. 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Thorough art training for careers available 
under the G. L. Advertising and Com- 
mercial Art, Magazine and 
tion, Textile Design, 





Book [lustra- 
Fine Arts, Fashion fi- 
iustration. All courses under prominent 


artists. Catalog AT on request. 


160 Lexington Ave., at 30th St, 
New York 16. Tel. Ca. 5-2973 





AVIATION, INDUSTRY 





censed Mechanics. 


ense, or both 


Be a Licensed Mechanic 


All aviation repair stations must have Li- 
You can qualify in 24 
wks. for Engine or Airplane Mechanic’s li- 
in 48 wks. Govt.-approved. 
Dischareea veterans desiring to continue 
education under GI Bill, write. Next Engine 
Class Jan. 29; next Airplane Class, July 16. 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 
» w 


Dept. T, Mineola, L. 1. N 


OF THE FUTURE: 


Classes forming in, Aircraft Design & Con- 
struction and Aircraft Mechanics & Main- 
tenance. Training qualifies you for A. & 
E. license. Veterans os a , take 
either course under G. L Ean or 
write for full information oan “advice on 
your job opportunities in civilian life. 
ACADEMY OF ROG Soares, 
LaGuardia Field, N. 








REFRIGERATION 





—looks like THE postwar field for many 





enterprising, mechanically-minded men. Get 





auspices, for permanent, pr 
future in Transportation. Effective 
placement co-operation. Write to 


Traffic Managers Institute 
154 NASSAU 8T. NEW YORK 7, N. 
CONSERVATORY 


SHENANDOAH oF Music 


Thorough class and private instruction 
in piano, organ, voice, violin, etc. Ac- 
credited under G.I. Bill. B. Mus., B. Mus. 
Ed. degrees. Delightful campus life in 
beautiful Shenandoah ve =. an Wet year 




















STUDY AT PACE 


cational. Account- 
ancy (C.P.A. and Business Administration), Short 


Day and Evening classes. Co-educat 


Accountigg Course for Wenn. Sten 


rographic, Sec- 


facts now about training with this 18- -year- 
old organization (approved for G. 1.’s) 

Uncle Sam “pays the freight.” Write today. 
Utilities Engineering Institute. Dept. 51, 1314 
W. Belden, Chicago 14, IL 





retarial, Public Speaking, 
Taxation, Spanish, Spani 


other courses. Dip’ 
N. Y. State 


Number 346. Bulletin on req 


PACE INSTITUTE ? 225 Broadway 


pan  Shorthond. Marketing, 
Advertising, Selling, Insurance, Real" Estate, and 
a courses accredited by 
Education’ Dept. for training of 
veterans at government yond, under Public Law 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
Lancaster Pennsylvania. Thirteenth oldest 
educational institution in the U. S. Founded 
1787 Exceptional pre-medical, pre-dental, 
pre-law and genera] courses in arts and 
sciences. Welcome and special counsel for 
returning service men under G. I. Bill of 








Rights. Address Dean J. Shober Barr, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 












































; , d. Add Cc tex - 

University was incorporated under 

an act of Congress and has since 10-TELEVISION ic COLUMBUS UNIVERSITY ‘ 

conducted courses on a non-profit RADIO-TE 1s! 4 , 

basis at moderate rates of tuition ELECTRONICS } s Cc H oO oO L rt) FE L A Ww 4 

within the reach of ambitious Evepave now Cer gast-car copertuntiien. Bay } , 

people interested in further educa- Consideration given 2 Setqrans elt. ) WASHINGTON 6, D. C. > 

tion. Cb we “ > 
ie See tees of Gos RADIO-TELEVISION 1 NSTITUTE 4| Approved by American Bar Association LL.B. Evening Caste , 

University has provided a first- Fuse buen thecanes te 0. Y. Gai 4| Co-Educational New Courses Quarterly |> 

class legal education for ambitious ) FREE G. I. COUNS 

men and women and its graduates . &. ELLING SERVICE 7 

have made an enviable record both TRAIN for BUSINESS . - ‘ 

in the Bar examinations, and in 4 Catalogue and Information Sent on Request > 
overnmental work an rivate Enter the business world through one of 

practice. ‘The School bes” been | Sustness naminktretion. ‘Taylers thercegh | 4 JAMES J. HAYDEN, DEAN 

fully approved by the American business courses are always practical. Gov- II I a SS De ee ee 




















ernment-approved under G. IL. Bill. Day 
evening. Coed. Employment Service. Write 
for information today. TAYLOR SOHOOL., 
1207 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Prepares busjness executives, accountants, 
commercial teachers, journalists and secre- 
taries. Accelerated program leads to 
Bachelor Degrees. Approved under G. IL. 
ill rms, Frats, athletics. Coed. Free 
placement. USAFI credits accepted. 
cognees 1865. 


atalog, Rider Coliege, Dept A, Tren- 
; - 








SCHOOLS & 


ton, N. 








Pace Course In Accountancy 


SELECTED RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Qnly one school in a geographical center i: 





authorized to teach the Pace course in ac- 
countancy and business administration— 
comprehensive work in accounting, law, ap- 
plied economics, organization, and finance. 
For information regarding school nesrest 
you, write 


BUSINESS TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS, Ene. 
225 Broadway York 7, N. 


ENGINEERING 2% monrns 


low-cost training for vet- 
erans under G.L. Bill. B.S. cooree in 27 months 
















Approved time-saving 









Send for free book today. 
121 Monument Circle, Room 481, 
Indianapolis 9, Ind, 

Please send me {free book and outline 
of lessons. 


ment DAO. Bill of Rights” for your per-|B Name .........se0e0ecrrereereerrrees 
- Rai » fteprinted in convenient |Qoiry ..2000000000020.. age 
ind of OMe! — booklet. 
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RIGHTS.” POSTPAID, AT Ic PER COPY, 
) REMITTANCE ENCLOSED. 


ronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical. 
Mechanical and f Radio Engtncering Preparatory 
and refresher courses. 1-year Radio, Drafting. 
Self-help opportunity; industrial center. 

INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
1315 E Washington Bivd., Ft. Wayne 2. Ind 















LANGUAGES 


American products and 
services will be needed in 
every corner of the world 
. after the war. If you 
know one or more foreign lan- 











PLAN A 
MUSICAL CAREER 


Training for veterans under 

G.I. Bill. Certificates, diplomas 
and degrees in piano, violin, cello, 
conducting, voice, public school 
music, etc. Free catalog. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


414 S&S. Michigan Ave. Chigage 5, tl. 
Institutional Member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools ef Music 
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guages, you will be equipped to 
carve a profitable place for 
yourself whatever your_busi- 
ness or profession. A Berlitz 
language course will pay you 
lifelong dividends in profits and 
pleasure. 


For 67 years Berlitz has never failed! 


BERLIT SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Branches in Brooklyn, Newark, 
Akron, Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Washington, and every 
other leading city in the world, 


APPROVED FOR Gi TRAINING 



















































































wee Army Times... $2.00 
.. Architect'l Forum.... 2.00 
seePAMOFICOR  ccccecosccoesess rr 


yy & Navy Joi... 
.A&N J. (to units) +00 


Atlantic Monthly.... 3.50 
Blue Book cannes 2.00 
alee coon 1.50 
cee DOWN beat .....cersseceee 3.00 
Se —s 
sie OUPND  cccmemerneneieetes 6.00 
...Ladies Home Journ. 1.50 
iD cemninssictinnsien . 1.75 
mY eee Cn 

nen 3.50 

aes Digest... 2.00 

...Newsweek 3.50 

Readers Digest 50 

Redbook 00 

Sat. Eve. 00 

Skyways .00 

pWUUD  csesrcecsssssncnamnenens J 





_Other Popular Publications 









Aero Digest ............ $3.00 
CN are . 2.00 
.. Cosmopolitan ..... 3.50 
.. Field & Stream........ 2.00 
. . Flying eusese os. ee 400 


are Magazine... 4.00 





McCall"  ainsonnsneneds 1.50 

i 2.50 
“Mone Oe anna S50 
...Movies ........ 1.80 
...Movie Star ‘Parade. 1.80 
...Personal Romances 1.80 
..New Yorker ............ 6.00 
".Photoplay-Movi. Mir. 1.80 
Popular Mechanics.. 2.50 
....Popular pt an 3.00 
~aee epianibainstine Ge 
.. Silver Screen ...........2.00 
Sereenland  ........00- 2.00 


«True Detect. Myst. 3.00 
«Western Story......... 1.50 
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MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Special Military Rates 


For Men and Women in 
the Service 


For Army and Navy Units 
In U. S. and Overseas 


TO MILITARY PERSONNEL: 









Check the magazines desired, fill in address 
and mail with remittance to cover. Subscrip- 
tions can be sent to Army personnel at home 
addresses or wherever you are stationed in 
= S. or Overseas. Order gift subscriptions 


TO MILITARY UNITS EVERYWHERE: 





We are authorized representatives for EVERY 
MAGAZINE published. We specialize in Unit 
Orders for magazines for Day Rooms and 
Recreation Rooms, 
us your order. 
filled at the lowest possible rates. 


We guarantee to forward magazines anywhere 
and everywhere when change of station is made. 


Service Clubs, etc. Send 
Your requirements wil] be 








SHEPARD W. DAVIS 
Authorized Representative 
30 Bay Bidg., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


ENCLOSED IS $ 
please send the magazines checked: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 


(Subscriptions to News Week and Time are sent 
overseas by first class mail.) 


for which 











Use separate sheet of paper if necessary 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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Pushing into Burma 


—Signal Corps Photo 


WAR IN BURMA is tough, hard and bitter. Pushing forward in 
depressing heat and monsoon rains Yanks have had to ‘build roads 
and maintain supply lines, as well as fight the enemy. Over- 
shadowed by the battles in Europe and the Philippines, Yanks in 
Burma are fighting a war in the most primitive conditions without 
the public recognition they deserve. Nevertheless, they are doing a 
grand job with pack mules and the help of Chinese allies. 


Above, left, native Kachins squat along the roadside in Burma and 
watch silently as Chinese infantrymen continue their advance in 
new operations against the Japs. At the right, above, Chinese- 
manned American medium tanks move in to support the atiack. 
Just to the right, American mule skinners guide pack animals across 
a jungle stream as units of the Mars Task Force move up to join 
the Allied push. 


Below at the left, truck convoy starts across a pontoon bridge buiit 
by U. S. Army Engineers across the Irrawaddy River as a link in 
the Ledo Road. Approximately 1200 feet in length, this is said to 
be the longest pontoon span built in this war and was constructed 
by only 60 men in 14%4 hours. At the right, an animal pack train 
moves up to support the Task Force. Dust clouds the road as mon- 
soon backwaters are seen at the side of the trail. 

At the bottom is a silhouette of U. S. troops at Pandu Chet, on 
move from a training center to board a ferry to Myitkyina. 
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ounded, Gambles His Sight 
to Aid Platoon; Given DSC 


v. S. ARMY HEADQUARTERS, 
cific Ocean Areas.—One of the 
ratest sagas of courage to come 
% of the Pacific war was brought 
light here with the award of the 
guished Service Cross to 2nd 
Harry H. Semmes, Jr., of 
shington, D. C. 


it’s the story of raw-boned cour- 
‘ge, made famous throughout his- 


by the American fighting man. 
the story of a man who placed 
faith in a cause and his re- 
nsibility to the men who served 
h him above and beyond that 
his precious God-given sight. 


| This narrative of valor relates 


a man, whe after realizing his 
fulness to his men was finished, 
ed 1200 yards through Jap- 
ested areas to provide his pla- 
on with added mobile power. He 
pn refused transportation to an 
{station and though blinded and 
eeding profusely, he walked more 
han 900 yards, claiming the men 


Cream Puffs 
Get Nip PWs 


WASHINGTON.—How he intro- 
ced cream pufis gs an infantry 
pon and got credit for capturing 
ur Japs with them was told by 
5 Milton Blakeslee, just returned 
the United States. 
“It sounds kind of crazy,” laughed 
Blakeslee, “but that’s what 
said, that they smelled my 
puffs baking and came in 
p give themselves up.” 
Cpl. Blakeslee was baker and 
bk with a veteran infantry di- 
ion. Even in combat, when the 
ps were only a few hundred yards 
yay, he said, he made pastries for 
he Doughboys whenever it was 
ssible. 


Old Crock’ Plenty 
Tough, Say Men 
of 10ist Airborne 


BASTOGNE, Belgium. — “That’s 
he ‘Old Crock’ for you’ was the 
mment made by men of the 101st 
Airborne Division on the “Nuts” re- 
ly made by Brig. Gen. Anthony C. 
uliffe to the German demand 
for surrender last week before the 
pge of this American-held town 
as broken. 
General McAuliffe has earned the 
Dutation of being one of the 
thest fighting officers among the 
les. To the tough men of the 
st he is popularly known as “Old 
ick” or “General Mac.” To fel- 
officers he is simply “Tony.” 
Describing him, a fellow officer 
ed: “During business hours he’s 
i business. But when the flag is 
n—after retreat sounds—he re- 
xes and, like the rest of us, enjoys 
h Occasional snort.” 
In appearance General McAuliffe 
6s not give the impression of be- 
second in command of one of 
world’s toughest fighting out- 
Weighing only 135 pounds, he 
his hair in the middle, and 
es on something of a profes- 
onal appearance when he uses his 
hell-rimmed glasses in poring over 
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Viicers in Pajamas 


Cling to Window Ledge 


LONDON.—Three American offi- 
ts clad only in pajamas, Col. John 
illiam Easton, of New York; Lt. 
Redington Friske, of New 
Maan, Conn., and Maj. Edwin 
hapin, of Seattle, Wash., dangled 
& narrow ledge 80 feet above 
foSsvenor Square in the cold New 
"s dawn, while firemen extin- 
ed a blaze in their apartment. 
he officers climbed out the win- 
when the blaze flared up dan- 
busly, and shouted to a passerby. 
turned in an alarm but failed 
y anything about the officers. 
ter they were discovered by the 
en who threw them a rope so 
ey could slide down a sloping 
safety. 


on the assault lines needed the ve- 
hicle more than he did. 

Semmes, a platoon leader in an 
Army amphibious tank company, 
started ashore with the assault 
wave during D-Day operations on 
Saipan. Through heavy mortar 
and artillery fire, his vehicle made 
a reef less than 600 yards from 
shore. 


Right Eye Pierced 

On the reef an enemy artillery 
shell hit’ a nearby tank and shell 
fragments struck Semmes, pierced 
his right eye and lodged in his 
nose. = 

Half blinded and bleeding freely, 
Semmes continued to lead the 
tanks to a predetermined point of 
landing. The beach was a chaos 
of coral dust, smoke and flames 
from the preparatory bombings, 
making it impossible to guide the 
tank from inside. 

The lieutenant exposed himself 
to intense fire and had the tank 
headed inland. He refused to dis- 
mount to seek medical care, pre- 
ferring to carry out his mission 
which was to take him 1500 yards 
inland. 

Along the route he insisted on 
exposing himself to make sure that 
his platoon got the greatest toll of 
Japs. 

Reaching a group of trees. he 


collected his tanks and men, re-' 





organizing them for the comple- 
tion of their mission. Realizing 
that his power of vision was rap- 
idly diminishing he turned the 
platoon over to the ranking ser- 
geant, briefing the men on what 
was to follow. 
No Thought of Self 

He refused the use of a tank to 
seek medical aid, claiming the men 
on the lines needed the vehicles 
more than he did. He then began 
the torturous journey to the beach. 

About 600 yards to the beach, he 
noticed an immobilized tank bel- 
lied up on a stump. Realizing the 
importance of added power, he re- 
traced his steps to bring aid back 
to the tank. 

Although the blood impaired the 
sight of his good eye, he guided 
the recovery vehicle to the immo- 
bilized tank and actively supervised 
and participated in its recovery. 

Once more he refused transpor- 
tation to the aid station, choosing 
to walk the remaining 900 yards. 

After receiving medical treat- 
ment he again started on foot to 
rejoin his outfit. Medical officers 
then had him restrained and or- 
dered his evacuation. 

Lieutenant Semmes is now re- 
cuperating in an Army hospital in 
the States, where a delicate opera- 
tion for the removal of his right 
eye was performed. 





Captured Jap Radio Is 
Studied at Sioux Falls 


SIOUX FALLS FIELD, S. D— 
Students at the Radio School here 
interested in the type of communi- 
cations equipment used by our ene- 
mies will soon have an opportunity 





to study a captured Japanese radio. 

The set, which will be placed on 
display, is very compactly and 
sturdily constructed, consisting of a 
transmitter, receiver and dynamo- 
tor. Its circuits are now being 
analyzed by H. L. West, technical 
advisor to the Director of Tech- 
nical Training. 

Believed to be Navy equipment. 
the radio is in excellent condition. 
A very high frequency airborne 
type, the Nipponese equipment com- 
pares unfavorably with our own 
sets both in capabilities and tech- 
nique of design. 
will communicate satisfactorily and 
has several 


on several of the resistors. 
Jap Innovation 

The arrangement of coils is good, 
and one Japanese innovation is a 
quite elaborate built-in testing 
panel. However, such a panel is 
unnecessary on our own sets be- 
cause all parts are placed in posi- 
tions easily available for direct test- 
ing. 

The transmitter uses 807 type 
tubes. The oscillator is the Hartley 
version of the electron-coupled type, 








Despite this, it} 


interesting features. | 
Evidence of German-made parts is| 
revealed by the name “Rikenohn” | 





crystal-controlled. Three bands are 
provided to cover the frequency 





spread of 44 to 50 megacycles. The 
set is tuneable by local control only. 
Analysis reveals that the effective | 
range of the Nip radio is less than| 
that of our own 522. 

The receiver employs four 6F-7 
tubes in all positions. Operating 
on the sixth harmonic and covering 
the same frequency range as the 
transmitter, the set does not possess 
the same sensitivity of high fre- 
quency American aircraft receivers. 

The dials and meters on the set 
have peculiar numbering systems, 
scme being engraved in Japanese 
characters and some in regular 
Arabic numerals, such as Western 





countries use. 
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—Signal Corps Phote 


K-9s WEAR SHOES in Burma, and they’re custom-made, too. 
With long hikes over jungle terrain cutting war dogs’ feet badly 


enough to put them out of service, the shoes were devised. 


Cpl. 


Charles W. Williams, of Portland, Ind., of an American Infantry 
unit pushing into Burma, fits his grateful pal with new brogans. 





ArmyDevelopsEmergency 
Plant for Quick Lighting 


WARREN, O.—“Portable  sled- 
borne” Diesel power plants, designed 
to supply emergency current for 
military or civilian needs in occu- 
pied countries, are being manufac- 
tured here. 

Generating units of 246 to 640 
horsepower are being mounted on 
welded steel platforms or skids. 
The skids eliminate the need for 
prepared bases at the destinations 
and thus permit immediate opera- 
tion of the plants. 

Generating sets, originally in- 
tended for shipboard use, are being 





175TH LETS GO 200,000TH 





ROUND OF 105-MM AMMUNITION 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Italy.— 
The first American field artillery 
battalion to fire on the Germans in 
World War II recently sent its 200,- 
000th round of 105-millimeter am- 
munition into a Kraut target on 
the front in northern Italy. The 
unit is the 175th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, 34th (Red Bull) Division of 
the 5th Army. 

Pfc. Lester A. Clausen of Hines, 








troupe entertaining front line units of the Ninth Army in France. 





—Signal Corps Photo 


SWEATING OUT a GI mess line are Frank McHugh, June Clyde 
and Mary Brian, motion picture players and members of a USO 





Minn., loaded the shell marked 
“200,000” into the gun and Col. 
Henry C. Hine, Jr., of Livingston, 
N. J., combat team commander and 
commanding Officer of the 168th In- 
fantry (Rainbow) Regiment, pulled 
the lanyard, sending the shell to- 
ward Berlin. 

Before firing the 200,000th round, 
Colonel Hine spoke briefly and in- 
formally to the artillerymen. “The 
168th Infantry Regiment and the 
175th Field Artillery Battalion have 
worked together for some time,” he 
said. “We feel that we are a part 
of each other. 

“Whenever we have called on you 
—during the day or in the middle of 
the night—for supporting fire, we 
have gotten it. You have never 
failed us, and I am proud to have 
you in my command.” 


7 o . 
One in Millions! 
BUCKLEY FIELD, Colo. — It 
could only happen to one Amer- 
ican soldier out of 11,000,000! . 
When Cpl. Tony G. Ferraro, of 
Pueblo, popular Buckley Field 
entertainer, entered the Army 25 
months ago at Ft. Logan, Colo., 
he was outfitted with khaki and 
olive drab by his ex-civilian 
tailor, Pvt. Ralph Brown. 
Recently Tony returned to Ft. 
Logan for a discharge. His GI 
clothes were taken away from 
him by the same Ralph Brown— 





barracks and same bunk he oc- 
cupied when inducted. 





converted from salt-water to fresh- 
water cooling by addition of radia- 
tors and fans. The units are also 
being changed from 60-cycle to 50- 
cycle output. 


Faulty Addresses 
Cause Delays in 
Telegram Service 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C. — More 
than 4000 casualty telegrams are 
delayed every month, it was re- 
vealed in a statement by Maj. Gen. 
Frederick E. Uhl, chief of the 4th 
Service Command. 

“Because of incomplete or incor- 
rect addresses,” General Uhl’s 
statement added, “large numbers 
of casualty telegrams are being re- 
turned undelivered to the Adjutant 
General. Practically every case of 
non-delivery can be traced to out- 
dated addresses resulting from 
failure of emergency addressees to 
notify The Adjutant General of 
any change. 

“Emergency addressees who move 
after departure of a soldier for 
overseas should write to The Adju- 
tant General, War Department, 
Washington, 25, D. C., Attention: 
Casualty Branch, giving both the 
old and new address. 

“Also included should be the 
soldier’s full name, rank, serial 
number and his organization and 
APO number.” 


Japan Is Tough, 
Long Fight Due, 
Says Patterson 


WASHINGTON.—Japan has a 
formidable war machine and there 
is nothing to support the idea that 
she can be defeated in jig-time 
once Germany is finally licked. 

This was the solemn warning 
voiced by Robert P. Patterson, 
under secretary of war, in a report 
on his personal tour of the Pacific 
war theater. 

Patterson said the Japanese will 
avoid as long as possible a pitched 
battle that could decide definitely 
the superior force and cautioned 
that we would have to defeat them 
“the hard way.” ; 
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THE YAN KS IN EU ROP 




















SQUEEZED between France and Germany, Belgium has frequently been Overrun by their contending 
armies. Among its famous battlefields are Waterloo of the Napoleonic wars, Liege and Ypres of the 


first World War, and Mons, important in both the first and second world conflicts. 


Near the coast, 


Belgium, like the Netherlands, is below sea level and must be protected by dikes. 


Yanks in Europe 


Belgium 


(By the National Geographic Society) 


“Forget yesterday, work for to- 
morrow!” 

In free and freedom-loving Bel- 
gium, where today’s GI Joes tread 
paths trod by their doughboy elders 
of 1918, no banner bears this sane 
Gevice. But an observer gets the 
idta that it is an unwritten na- 
tional policy practiced by millions 
of typical Belgiums from the North 
Sea coast to the forested hills of 
Ardennes, 

Wedged in between Teutons and 
Gauls for twenty centurics, Bel- 
gium has yesterdays not easy to 
forget. Situation has given it an 
importance in commerce and power 
politics out of proportion to its size 
and population. Situation, too, has 
given it a here-we-go-again history 
in which periods of peace and pros- 
perity have been followed by inva- 
sion and destruction. 

Tribute by Caesar 

Romans, Franks, Northmen, Span- 
jards, French, Germans in turn have 
made Belgium “the 
Europe.” Out of cach test has come 
tribute for Belgian courage and 
character. 
school Latin students remember, “Of 
all these, the bravest are the Bel- 
gians.” -The Allies of 1916, renew- 
ing principles contained in the 
Treaty of London (1839), noted 
what an admiring world then well 
knew—that King Albert’s country 
had been “heroically faithful to its 
international] obligations.” 

Americans, who for the second 
time in a generation are helping a 
crushed Belgium to rise again are 
interested in knowing who the Bel- 
gians are, what their land is like, 
and something about their customs, 
interests and industries. 

Belgium, roughly triangular in 
shape, can be envisioned on Europe’s 
map as a moth with wings spread, 
fiying southwest toward the bright 
flame of Paris. Its 40-mile North 
Sea coast, reaching to within 50 
miles of England, and its south- 
east border on the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, define the side bor- 
ders. 

The French frontier, 170 air miles 
long, but twice as long in its writh- 
ings overground, measures the Bel- 
gian moth’s wing spread. The Neth- 
erlands, on the north, and Germany, 





cockpit of| 


Caesar wrote, and high} 





cn the east, provide boundari‘s out- 
lining the back portion of the moth. 
Maryland-Size Area 

Within this Maryland-size area 
live more than four times Mary- 
land’s two million people—about 
750 per square mile, more than in 
any other European country. Bel- 
gium, like England, normally de- 
votes a high proportion of its man- 
power to industry as a means of 
livelihood, and depends on external 
trade to balance its needs. 

Three-fourths of Belgium is flat, 
ribboned with tree-lined canals and 
streams, liberally sprinkled with 
cities, towns and villages. Only the 
Ardennes district, southeast, is up- 
land. In that region of recent 
fighting close to Germany’s Rhine- 
land border, picture-book valleys 
lie between ridges up to 2000 feet 
high, verdant with beeches, dwarf 
oaks and pincs. Lilliputian Alps, 
they help make ‘Belgium a complete 
Europe in miniature. 

Two river systems, the Schelde 
and the Meuse, are important in 
Bslgium’s commerce, industry and 
ethnology. 
for the canal system. 
Roman road from Cologne on the 
Rhine to Boulogne on the English 
Channel, crossing Belgium 
Vise through Napoleon’s Waterloo to 
Dunkirk, is the line that has al- 


ways divided Dutch-speaking Flem- | 
ings of the poppy-covered Flanders | 


plain of the Schelde River 


loons along the Meuse to the 
Mixture of Languages 

More exactly, the Flemings speak | 
Flemish, a dialect of Dutch or Ger- 
man, w hile the Walloons have their | 
Own p:culmr brand of French. Half | 
the population speaks Flemish, three | 
million speak Walloon French; 
many speak pure French, the lan- 
guage of state. In the easternmost | 


south. 


Eupen-Malmedy bulge, German is| 


the language. 
The Walloons, their culture cen- 


tered in the east Belgium fortress | 


city of Liege, are generally imagina- 
tive and quick-tempered in contrast 
with the Flemings, slow, persistent, 
thorough. Both groups were leaders 
in the first colonies of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. Both have produced masters 
in arts and letters. 


They are frameworks | 
The old) 


from| . 


to the} 
north, from French-speaking Wal- | 


Flemish persistence is demon- 
strated in the way Flemish language 
and culture have progressed despite 
adversity since 1830, when Belgium’s 
independence began. Particularly 
since World War I, the culture has 
been recognized and nurtured in 
Brussels. Flemish spellings have re- 
placed French in Flanders—famous 
Ypres is Ieper, Bruges is Brugge, 
Ghent is Gent, Louvain is Leuven, 
the Scheldt is the Schelde, Courtrai 
is Kortrijk, and so on. 

Flemings and Walloons may ex- 
ploit their own differences, but out- 
siders may not exploit them. Ger- 
many’s propagandists, seeking re- 
peatedly to breach the nation, have 
found that Belgium comes first 
with both Flemings and Walloons. 

Included in the nine provinces 
that form Belgium are five large 
metropolitan centers. Brussels, 
centrally situated capital, counts a 
million people in its cluster of fif- 
teen communities. From Brussels, 








Regiment of 44th Captures 
Town, Captain Made Mayor 


WITH THE 44TH INFANTRY DI- 


VISION OF THE 7TH ARMY, 
France.—In an infantry regiment of 
the 44th Division they are calling 
Capt. Sherwood G. Cogshill, McAl- 
ester, Okla., “the Mayor,” and the 


10 members of his patrol the “city 
councilmen” of a little town in the 
Vosges foothills. 

Captain Cogshill and his men won 
their offices when they entered the 
little town, drove out the remain- 
ing enemy, successfully defended it 
for three days against enemy at- 
tacks, and during their stay recruit- 
ed and organized a French Forces 
of the Interior ar of 100 men. 

The patrol ran into its first excite- 
ment when they drove their jeeps 
into what was thought to be an un- 
occupied town. Halfway down the 
main street a hail of machine gun 
and rifle fire poured on them. Pfc. 
Robert Brown, Brady, Tex., stayed 
in his jeep and opened up with the 
machine gun mounted on its nose. 
S/Segt. Leroy Oehler, Fredericksburg, 
Tex., emptied his M1 at the Ger- 
mans. 
ed for all the seven Germans who 
were firing at the patrol. 

Natives Made Vigilantes 

Captain Cogshill and his city 
councilmen spent the rest of the day 
searching the town, and organizing 
the local Frenchmen into a sort of 
vigilance committee to help him de- 
fend it. That night a patrol was 
sent out, ied by i1st/Sgt. Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, Newark, N. J. Ser- 
geant Fitzpatrick carried a Ger- 
man machine gun captured that 
afternoon—and thereby furnished 
one of the best incidents of the 
day they spent in the town. 

Sergeant Fitz’s patrol ran into 
seven Germans, including a machine 
gun crew and five riflemen. He 
opened up on the machine gun, and 
the Germans, thinking it was one 
of their own guns firing, held their 
fire. When they discovered what 
was actually going on, the machine 
gun crew was dead, and so the five 


Between them they account- | 


remaining Germans put up th 
hands, 

During the days that follo 
the Germans sprinkled the to 
with mortar fire and some sma 
arms fire—but Cogshill’s men he 
on, helped materially by the 1 
volunteer Frenchmen who 
formed guard duty, rounded y 
suspects, furnished food and {y, 
formatiori and gave medical attep. 
tion to the wounded members at 
the patrol. : 

Pvt. James W. Quimby, of We 
bury Avenue, Sterling, Ill., captury) 
a new motorcycle in a way that f | 
ler would be ashamed to hear #I* 
He crept up on a motorcycle mé. 
senger, put the barrel of his y 
against the German’s back—ap 
the German fainted dead away fro 
fright! Quimby still has the mote 
cycle. 

At the end of the three day 
when the Germans were driven ¢ 
tirely out of the area, the member 
of Cogshill’s patrol assembled ay 
the French presented each with 
bright red kerchief made of cap 
tured Nazi flags, plus a shining g 
ver Cross of Lorraine to pin on thej 
combat jackets. Then the infan 
trymen took off to continue thej 
eastward push, 


U.S. Generals Give 
British Award ( 
Commander of Ba 


LONDON.—Maj. Gen. Albert 
Wedemeyer, commanding gener 
of the U. S. Army forces in ' 
and Maj. Gen. George E. Strath 
meyer, commander of the East 4 
Command, were awarded the Orde 
of Commander of the Bath in th 
list of New Year’s honors hande 
out by King George VI. 

The award was made in recogni 
tion of the services of the two ge 
erals in the Southeast Asia Con 
mand. 


* 











trade routes lead to four cénters, 
one for each direction of the com- 
pass, each with over 400,000 com- 
munity population. These are Ant- 
werp, north; Liege, east; Charleroi, 
south; Gent, west. 
Brussels “Little Paris” 

Brussels, where the Flanders plain 
break into low, rolling hills, has 
often been called Europe’s “little 
Paris.” Its devotion to art and 
fashion, its parks, boulevards and 
quaint evidences of earlier days con- 
vey that impression and hide its 
industries—textile factories, foun- 
dries, machine shops, sugar refin- 
eries. It was the center of the 1830 
revolt that separated Belgium from 
the present territory of The Neth- 
erlands. During the first World 
War the city was the scene of the 
execution of Nurse Edith Cavell. 
The two German invasions of the 
last quarter century spased most of 
its landmarks, but destroyed its in- 





dustries and deported its laborers, 

Antwerp, fifty miles up th 
Schelde from the sea, is Belgi 
great port with one of Europe’s 
harbors.. Cutting diamonds, 
ported from the Belgian Co 
making textiles and cigars ha 
been important Antwerp industi 

Liege is Belgium’s fortified 
senal on the Meuse. The Al 
Canal makes the city virtually 
seaport. 

Charleroi and its satellite to 
are at the heart of. Belgium's 
and iron mining region that reac 
from Mons to Liege. Iron ands 
mills, railway shops, glass and hi 
ware factories dot this region 
underground resources. 

Gent, soul of Flanders, with 
bridges spanning its canals and 
land-dotted streams, stands at 
junction of the Leie (Lys) and 
Schelde. Cotton spinning is its 
industry in normal] times. 
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WACS’ FACES reflect their realization of the serious job they have undertaken in coming to thé 
Philippines as the first group of the Women’s Army Corps to come to this war theater. 
Wacs climbed down from their transport, which brought them from New Guinea, Jap planes bom 
the Tacloban airstrip and it was necessary for the girls to dive into previously prepared dugouts. 
reacted wonderfully well to their first raid and cheered as two Nips were brought down. 
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“VOUS COMPRENEZ LAUNDRY?” says Sgt. John L. McMath, Jr.,: 
after he’s referred to his French book in trying to get a French 
mademoiselle near La Hoeuve, France, to take over the launder- 


ing job. 














—Signal Corps Photo 





BITTER GRID RIVALRY SERVES 
AS KEY FOR SIGNAL AT FRONT 


WITH THE AEF ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT.—The tradi- 
tional gridiron rivalry between Har- 
vard and Princeton has found its 
way to even the battlefields of 
Europe. 

Lt. Robert R. Batt, formerly of 
Old Eli, needed a code signal which 
Capt. John. Thomson, Jr., alumnus 
of Princeton, knew. 

Their only contact was the tele- 
phone, which, of course, the enemy 
might tap. They could not say the 
signal word—so they tried double- 
talking it.. It didn’t sesm to work. 

Finally the captain asked: “What 





Leadership Wins 
Bronze Star for 
Colonel Perkins 


CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark.—Lt. Col. 
Percy H. Perkins, Jr., executive offi- 
cer of Combat Command “B”, 16th 
Armored Division, was presented 
with the Bronze Star by Brig. Gen. 
John L. Pierce, division commander, 
at a retreat parade and ceremony. 
The medal was the third Colonel 
Perkins has won during World War 
II, the others being the Purple 
Heart and the Moroccan Medal. His 
latest award was given for “heroic 
achievement in action.” 

Colonel Perkins, who has been 
with the 16th Armored Division 
since August, was commanding the 
191st Tank Battalion supporting the 
180th Infantry Regiment, 45th Di- 
vision, in taking the town of Cam- 
pobellerton, near Benevento, Italy, 
when action on his part resulted in 
his receiving the Bronze Star. 


Jeep Had Right of 
Way, But Nazi Shell 
Was Just Dumb Dora 


WITH THE 80TH INFANTRY 
DIVISION IN FRANCE.—A chance 
collision between an oncoming 305th 
Engineer jeep and a German 88 
shell traveling in the opposite di- 
rection, considerably in excess of 
the 35-MPH ruling, split the 
bumper, e&ploded under the jeep, 
cutting the main -frame members 
and knocking off all four wheels. 

Occupants 2d Lt. Oliver J. Bussen, 
of St. Louis; S/Sgt. Andrew Cox, 
Pittsburgh, and Sgt. Carl Hoffman, 
of Crestline, O., were untouched. 

Lieutenant Bussen claims he had 





would -you say if Princeton beat 
Harvard in a football game?” 
“I get it,” snapped Batt. 
pre-arranged signal was 
Tiger.’ 


The 
“Lucky 





(By Sgt. William S. McCabe) 

CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—‘“A 
pretty tough deal, sergeant,” I 
opined to ist/Sgt. Frederick G. 
Sawyer as we loafed in front of the 
orderly room and waited for the 
day’s crop of Christmas cards to Re 
distributed. “A rough deal, not be- 
ing home on Christmas. Blanding 
is a pretty dismal spot to spend 


spent my last 19 on an Army post. 
Nineteen Christmas days and 18 
Thanksgivings strictly GI, but per- 
haps Sgt. Thrasher here has an 
opinion.” 

“Blanding suits me,” said S/Sgt. 
Darrel O. Thrasher. “My last two 
were in Australia with the 41st Di- 
vision. In 1942 we spent Christmas 
there just before the New Guinea 
campaign, and in 1943 we were 
there reorganizing after that fight. 
The Australians feature plum pud- 
ding for Christmas day and fill the 
pudding dough full of money before 
they bake it. I ate Christmas din- 
ner with Aussie friends and cut 
myself a piece of pudding contain- 
ing 20 cents. Incidentally, the 41st 
ate Australian turkey for dinner. 
Lend-lease in reverse.” 

QMC Came Through 

Cpl. Tom S. Angell joined the 
group and said Blanding looked 
O. K. to him, too. 

“My last two Christmas days were 
spent in Aruba, British West Indies, 
and of course the good old QMC 
came through with a turkey dinner, 
but it was too far from home to be 
very merry.” 

Cpl. James K. Beckett, wearer of 
the Purple Heart and Expert In- 
fantry Medal, took up the conversa- 
tion. 

“I spent last Christmas in a hos- 





WASHINGTON.— “The counter- 
attacking efficiency of the Japanese 
Air Forces is rapidly rising,” the 
Tokyo radio reported simultaneous- 
ly with the message that while it 
was not impossible to “burn Tokyo 
out of existence through bombing 
alone, it would be extremely costly 
and would take the enemy 15 or 20 
years to do it.” 

The broadcast, recorded by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, said “even in daylight raid- 
ing, the enemy’s practice of sending 





Awards Given by 
Medical Corps 


WASHINGTON.—Maj. Gen. Nor- 
man T. Kirk, Surgeon General of 
the Army, presented the Legion of 
Merit to Lt. Col. R. B. Singafoss 
afid the Bronze Star to Capt. Ray 
T. Chesley at special ceremonies 
here last week. 


SCORNING BOMBINGS, JAPS SAY 
TOKYO CAN ‘TAKE IT’ 20 YEARS 


over B-29 bombers without fighter 
escort is not particularly effective 
because of the effective Japanese 
air opposition.” 


GI Bill Funds for 
Veterans Attending 
School Part Time 


WASHINGTON. — Payments to 
veterans who go to school part time 
under the GI Bill of Rights have 
been authorized by Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, veterans’ administrator. 

Although some of these students 
have been in scliool for months, they 
have failed to get the allowance pro- 
vided in the GI Bill because no de- 
cision had been reached on how 
|much they should receive. 

The Veterans’ Administration said 
all such veterans will go on the pay- 
roll immediately unless they are 
employed full time on jobs not re- 
lated to their course of training. In 
that case no payments will be made. 











Col. Singafoss, a member of the 
Medical Corps and Deputy Director 
of Training for the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, was given his award for his 
outstanding work in training and 
equipping the medical units for the 
entire new Chinese lst Army. 


Sanitary Corps, was honored for his 
“outstanding performance of duty” 
during the 200-mile trip, most of 
it by foot, he made with Gen. Jo- 
seph C. Stilwell’s party when they 
left Burma in 1942. 





Political Unrest in 
Panama Zone Causes 
Alerting of Troops 


BALBOA —Increased political 
agitation throughout the Panama 
Canal Zone has brought about the 


armed forces in the zone. 

The immediate effect of the 
order was to keep U. S. personnei 
out of Panamanian jurisdiction. 

The cabinet of President Ricardo 





the right-of-way! 


Adolpho de la Guardia resigned, 


Capt. Chesley, a member of the} 


full alerting of all United States) 


The instructions issued by Gen- 
|eral Hines provide for payments 
both to veterans and to educational 
institutions in proportion to the 
time the veteran devotes to his 
schooling. 


March of Time Picture 
‘Explains Air Mystery 


WASHINGTON .—The mystery of 
why the German Luftwaffe was in- 
active when Allied forces landed in 
France on D-Day, and how Gen. H. 
H. Arnold and the late Gen. Frank 
Andrews conceived a plan which 
literally knocked the German air 
force out of the skies is covered in 
a March of Time picture which is 
being shown in January in leading 
theaters. 

The picture deals in a most inter- 
esting way with the strategic plan 
developed by American leaders to 
make the enemy’s air force impotent 
before the landing of Allied troops. 
We learned later how effective it 
was. The story has been told in 





the way in which the news in these 
has been gathered together as it has 


Blanding Holidays Dismal? 
Not to Overseas Soldiers 


the holidays.” trimmings. Blanding is fine for my| to the real birthplace of Christ, 
“T wouldn’t know about home on| Christmas.” I spent the holidays in Iran wii 
Christmas,” said Sawyer. “I’ve Cpl. Clifton C. Wright, also| my railroad outfit. The Persia 


scattered dispatches, but never in|' 
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pital in Italy, lying flat on my 
stomach,” he said. “Late in No- 
vember the Heinies zeroed me in 
with & 105, and the 36th Division 
had to get along without Beckett. 
Christmas with a back full of shrap- 
nel is no fun, but the Army saw 
to it we got turkey and all the 


Gillet. “I. wasn’t under fire, but 
spent last Christmas working he 
with a Transportation crew in Ne 
Fiji Islands, and it was stea 
hot. Like the rest, we did h 
turkey, though.” 

Pvt. Walter A. Alsing of Tam 
said he also spent a hot Christms 

“In fact, I believe I was close 






















wearer of the Infantry Medal, 
chimed in. “I vote for Blanding 
and I’m not kidding. I spent last 
Christmas day in the front lines 
with the 36th an®#® was no holiday 
up there. The Jerries kept pitching 
lead all day long. We were pulled 
a few hundred yards back of the 
lines to eat a make-shift turkey 
dinner, so you can be sure a Florida 
Christmas suits me.” 
On Fiji Islands 

Pvt. Arthur A. Gillet had been 
listening to each man. 
“Tll take Blanding, 


are a Mohammedan people at 
celebrate Mohammed’s day abo 
the time of Christmas. They to 
ture themselves with knives and fi 
and spend the day in fanatic 
ligious services. One man evé 
killed himself on that occasion. 
temperature was close to 120 di 
grees, but we, too, got turkey. 
way, I'll settle for Blanding.” 

By this time your old correspon¢ 
ent was feeling much wiser 2 
pretty fortunate. “Sgt. Sawye 
sez this GI, “Blanding is a pret 
nice spot for Christmas.” 


peaking of the post war 


young CXECUTIVE « oe 











too,” said 





























































TIME is the Favorite Magazine 
of Army, Navy, and Marine Officers . ; 3 





Writes an Army Captain: 


"TIME has been coming in right on the beam and 
I am a popular man hereabouts with all the news- 
hungry G.I.s clamoring for my copy. I have to keep 
my TIME carefully hidden until I have finished it 
and then it really makes the rounds. Funny thing 
how important fresh magazines are even though we do 
have the radio every day. The little news fragments | 
never seem to fit together until they are 
boiled in the TIME pot." 


Writes another one: 

"After a letter from home, TIME is our most 
highly prized reading matter and is passed 
around and around. Even the British officers 

beg for an old copy after 
we from the 'States' are 











pictorially in the movie. 
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LETTERMAN GENERAL HOS- 
TAL, San Francisco.—Pvt. Frank 
tonviso, of Chicago, has a soft spot 
1 his heart for rookies. 

“You have to learn by experience 
» be a soldier, just like anything 
Ise,” said Private Bonviso while be- 
‘ng interviewed about his combat 
xpolits as a rifleman with a fight- 
ng Infantry Division. “I don’t 
nind admitting that I was a ‘sad 
ack’ when I first went into combat. 
iverbody is.” 

The Chicagoan’s division covered 
tself with glory in the fierce fight- 
ng on New Guinea. Thanks to the 
veterans in his outfit, he said, he 
rot some valuable pointers there on 
he finer arts of Jap fighting. 
“Once I was in a foxhole with an 
‘ider soldier when we heard a Jap 





‘rawling close to us,” he recalled. 
‘I was new at the game then and 






Battling Japs Tricky 
Job, Says Wounded Vet 


probably would have let him have 
it, but my more experienced buddy 
stopped me until the Jap got with- 
in reach. Then he quietly slid his 
carbine out to within an inch or 
two of the Jap’s body, to conceal 
the flash, and pulled the trigger. 
Had I. fired myself, the enemy 
might have seen the flash and our 
position been disclosed.” 

When possible, a seasoned soldier 
always uses a knife or the butt of 
his rifle in close-range fighting, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Infantry- 
man. 

Private Bonviso has 14 months of 
overseas combat service, mostly on 
New Guinea, behind him. He is 





now a hardened, battle-wise veteran 
and his one ambition, after a spine 
wound inflicted by a Jap sniper 
heals, is to return to combat, “so I 
can teach the rookies coming over 
some of the tricks I learned.” 





[rained Showmen 
Tricks 


OMAHA, Neb. — Particular em- 
yhasis has been given to soldier 
shows in the 7th Service Com- 
nand. Two conference teams, 
somposed of specially trained offi- 
xers from the Special Services Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C., have 
sraveled through the command 
oresenting an instructional confer- 
2nce on the production of various 
30ldier shows and entertainments. 
The primary objective of this team 
was the stimulating and prcmot- 
ing of greater interest in soldier 
shows, and the training of local 
production staffs in the “hows and 
wherefores,” of producing such 
presentations based on local GI 
talent. 

The first Soldier Show Confer- 
ence Team was scheduled at key 
installations throughout the com- 
mand. All other installations 


Lost Leg, But 
Says It’s No 























Show Gls 
of Staging Shows 


within a radius of 150 miles were 
invited to send their special serv- 
ices officers and others interested 
in the production of soldier shows 
to the one-day conference. 

Get Busy on Shows 


The interest created after each 
conference was tremendous. Each 
camp visited, and many of the 
others which sent representatives 
to the conference, have _ since 
staged talent shows modeled after 
the ones demonstrated. In addi- 
tion, a number of installations 
have produced, with marked suc- 
cess, full revues, standard three- 
act plays, and musical comedies. 

The second Conference Team 
was scheduled to visit each of the 
four general hospitals in this com- 


Germany. 
between bursts to direct some of 


Army G 
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HEADQUARTERS, Army Ground 
Forces. — Large-scale newsmaps 
which show in a graphic manner | 
the progress of American troops on 
the world’s battlefronts, and news 
bulletins from all theaters of opera- 
tion which are posted almost hourly 
keep officers and enlisted men at 
Headquarters, AGF; informed of the 
war's latest actions. 


ed at the Army War College, where 





mand. 
each of the hospitals, with ward 
show entertainments, followed by 
a one-day conference on the sec- 
ond day. The following eight days 
were spent in choosing a produc- 
tion staff and casting of an orig- 
inal six-scene farce, entitled ‘“‘Hos- 








that his leg has been blown off. 


Houston, Tex., whose right leg was 
severed by enemy shell fragments 
on Leyte D-Day, last Oct. 20, tes- 
tified to that fact in a dramatic 
interview. 


gunner with the 7th Infantry Di- 
vision. 

“My tank was within 80 yards of 
one of the Jap 77s when it landed 
a broadside hit on us. The hit 
killed my loader and blew my right | 
leg off. At the time I didn’t even} 
know it. I felt a sort of heat where} 
my leg should have been, but paid 
no attention to it, and kept plugging | 
away.” i 

Despite the loss of his leg, he) 
hopes to stay in the Army for the} 
duration, he declared. | 

“This,” said Pvt. Arthur, “is no} 
time for a man to quit just because | 
he has lost a leg.” 


McGuire Grey Ladies 
Stage ‘Dionne’ Treat! 
for Five-Girl Daddy 


McGUIRE GENERAL HOSPI- 
TAL, Richmond, Va—While Red 
Cress Grey Ladies perform an im- 
) portantly serious duty in minister- 
ing to the wants of hospital pa- 
tients, they are not lacking in 
ability to inject smiles into their 
“service. 

_ Pvt. Walter Gray being‘father of 
five daughters, the Grey Ladies 
» gave him a “Papa Dionne” Christ- 
simmas by assembling five of the 
‘“widest-eyed dolls to be found in 


| 


Time to Quit 








pital Daze.” The cast consisted al- 
most entirely of patients and was 
produced by hospital personnel. 

| The production of this type of 


Forces installations throughout the 
country. A recent directive by Lt. 
Gen, Ben Lear, Commanding Gen- 
io of the Army Ground Forces, 
calls for maintenance of such an 





unit down to and including com- 
pany, battery or detachment. 

Five officers who recently return- 
|ed from theaters of operation were 
j}at headquarters this week for con- 


To 


The newsmaps and bulletins, post- | 


the neadquarters is located, will) 
The program opened, in|serve as a model for Army Ground|Capt. Raymond L. Dirks and 2nd 


orientation display by each AGF) 


their own fire at the enemy. 


oun 








tillery Association, which publishes 
the Field Artillery Journal. 

Lt. Col. Frank ,H. Wheless, Jr., 
who returned recently from duty in 
the South Pacific, has been assigned 
as a member of the staff and facul- 
ty of the Field Artillery School in 
the department of combined arms. 

Officers recently assigned as mem- 
bers of the staff and faculty of the 
Field Artillery School include Lt. 
Col. Hugh A. Neal, Maj. Fred Bird- 
song, Maj. George W. Williams, 


Lt. Vivian Powell, Department of 
Combined Arms; Maj. John L. Bar- 
num, Maj. Robert L. Mayer and 
Maj. Van L. Ogden, Department of 
Communication, and 2nd Lt. Irving 
Foote, G-1 Section. 
HEADQUARTERS,  Antiaircraft 
Command.—The actual employment 
of Antiaircraft Artillery in the 





present war served as a basis for 
discussion by overseas veterans when 


WASHINGTON.—Ip the heat of| entertainment, staged after only|ference purposes. The group in- | seven Officers of the Antiaircraft 
combat’ a soldier can be so intent) six days of actual rehearsal, proved | cluded Brig. Gen. George H. Weems, |Command at Fort Bliss, Tex., tour- 
upon his job that he is not aware! to soldier show audiences that en- | USA, and Col. James F. Strain, Inf.,|¢d AA training centers throughout 


tertainment can be put on without | both of the Infantry School at Fort | the United States recently with the 


| trained actors. 
| 


| proving of great value in teaching 
the men how to entertain them- 
selves. Enthusiasm expressed 


| reaction on the part of the patients 


the stage. The physical recondi- 


tioning section of the hospitals was | : 
particularly enthusiastic over the | Maj. 


|GIs still get a big “kick” out of 
| seeing their friends and buddies on | who served in the European Theater 


Pvt. James B. Arthur, 20, Of) elaborate costuming, settings, or | Benning, Ga., who returned from an|AAATC Seminar II, sponsored by 


observer trip in the European Thea- | the Antiaircraft Artillery School. 


The work in soldier shows is |ter of Operations; Col. Herbert T.| 


b CAC, former Coast Artillery 


representative on the AGF Board, 


|Ord., former Ordnance representa- 


| who witnessed and participated in | tive on the AGF Board in the Medi- 


i 


and Maj. Lee C. Rostenberg, FA 


of Operations as a special observer. 
FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL.— 
Gen. Ralph McT. Pennell, 


use of the soldier show workshop | Commandant of the Field Artillery 
as a part of their occupational | School, has been elected vice presi- 


therapy program. 


|dent of the United States Field Ar-| 








a. later sent by mail to 
; wate Gray’s koeme in Washing- 
ton. 
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—Signal Corps Photo 


CHINESE SEWING CIRCLE is constantly on the job at this 
Services of Supply salvage warehouse in Southwest China. Ton- 
nage for arms and ammunition getting first priority, GI clothing is 


repaired again and again, and here S/Sgt. Fred Clayton, of Spin- 


. dale, N. C., dumps another load 


_——— er eo ee On em - - “- —-+o- 


for the women menders., 


e | towels, 


Before cadets at the United States 
| Military Academy at West Point, 
jand officers at Fort Bliss, Camp 


in | Mediterranean Theater of Opera-| Haan, Camp Irwin and Camp Stew- 
The tall young Texan was a tank| each hospital was outstanding. The | tions; Lt. Col. Horace F. Bigelow,| att, the seminar presented tactical 


| trends in the North African, Euro- 
|pean and Pacific theaters in rela- 


the show evidenced the fact that|terranean Theater of Operations,| tion to the use of the versatile Anti- 


aircraft weapons. 
HEADQUARTERS, Armored Cen- 
| Sor-—Bead. Gen. Orlando Ward has 








—Signal Corps Photo 


YANK MORTARMEN of the 87th Mortar Battalion, First Army, dash out from their shelter to fire 
another round at the Germans entrenched on the far side of the Ruhr River, across from Echtz, 
The Americans had taken cover from German artillery shells, but kept running out 


rces News 





assumed command of the 20th Ar- 
mored Division, at Camp Campbell, 
Ky. During the First World War 
he served in France with the 3d 
Infantry Division. In 1941 he was 
assigned to Fort Knox as command- 
er of the lst Armored Brigade, ist 
Armored Division. After a short 
tour of duty with the 8th Armored 
Division, he became Commanding 
General of the Ist Armored Division, 
a post which he held until wounded 
in North Africa and returned to 
the United States. Before being as- 
signed to the 20th Armored Divi- 
sion, General Ward was comman- 
dant of the Field Artillery School 
at Fort Sill, Okla. 

The transfer of Maj. Alvin Ald- 
ridge, Quartermaster of the 16th 
Armored Division, to the Infantry 
Advanced Replacement Training 
Center at Camp Gordon, Ga., was 
announced recently. Maj. Aldridge 
is succeeded in the Division Quar- 
termaster post by Maj. Elmer 
Meyers, assigned to the 16th from 
the Seattle Quartermaster Depot. 

HEADQUARTERS, Armored Re- 
placement Training Center.—Col. 
Robert B. Ennis has been assigned 
as ARTC S-3, Plans and Training 
officer. 

Col. Charles Johnson has assum- 
ed command of the 2nd Regiment 
of the ARTC, succeeding Lt. Col. 
T. J. Moran, who is leaving for an 
undisclosed assignment. Colonel 
Johnson was formerly Assistant 
Commandant of the Armored 
School, and later commanded the 


'13th Armored Group, amphibious. 





Pullman Co. Paging Gls for 


| §IOUX FALLS FIELD, s. D— 


|Pullman Company is paging all 
|GIs in the hope that it will re- 
| cover some of the large supply of 
Pillow slips and_ sheets 
| Missing from its sleeping cars, ac- 
|cording to announcement by the 
| 7th Service Command. 

| Although it is highly improbable 
|that any GI would deliberately 
| misappropriate any of these ar- 
| ticles, it is to be remembered that 
|the confusion of traveling is ac- 
|companied by a large margin for 
jerror and it is possible that a 
|soldier might, not purposely of 
}course, slip an occasional towel 
,into a barracks or B-4 bag. Es- 
pecially if the porter happens to 


Towels, Sheets, Pillow Slips 


be asleep. 

There are also a few soldiers 
named Pullman and any one of 
these might have picked up a 
towel with that name stamped on 
it, innocently thinking it was his 
own. 

The Pullman company wishes 
that any of its property tnat has 
been accidentally removed from 
trains be returned. 


Jerrican Salvage 


WITH U. S. SUPPLY FORCES, 
France.—In a concentrated drive, 
a Tank Destroyer Bn., on security 
patrol, has recovered more than 





32,000 jerricans. 





| Twas Lucky Strike. 


WITH THE 39TH INFAN- 
TRY DIVISION IN GERMANY. 
—Pfic. Charles B. Leveck, 
Springfield, O., of the 80th Di- 
vision’s attached TD Bn., said 
the enemy didn’t help his 
cigarette shortage any when a 
piece of shrapnel from a Ger- 


: 





man 88 shel blew a cigarette 
right out of his mouth and 
didn’t even leave a butt. 


The startled but unscathed 
Leveck says it was a Lucky 





Strike. 


“2. 
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- tive for aggressors in any future 


1944 Automotive War Production 
Had Record Value of 9 Billions 


DETROIT. — In 1944, while 
American forces blasted their way 
into France, Germany and the 
Philippines, the automotive indus- 
try established a new all-time high 
war-production record by turning 
out $9,320,000,000 worth of arma- 
ment during the year, or more 
than $1,000,000 worth every hour. 

This was announced by George 
Romney, managing director, Auto- 
motive Council for War Produc- 
tion, as the Council marked its 
third anniversary since its forma- 
tion on New Year’s Eve, 1941, 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. 

The total value of automotive 
war production this year was ap- 
proximately eight per cent over 
that of last year, and brought the 
grand total produced in former au- 


Army Quiz 


1. American forces recently in- 
vaded Mindoro, seventh largest 
island in the Philippines group. 
Can you name three of the six 
larger islands? 

1” 








2. Combat sorties flown in the 
Mediterranean theater by the 12th 
Air Force set a new record last 
week. How many would you say 
had been flown— 

A. 150,000? 

B. 350,000? 

C. 500,000? 

* . - 

3. WIMS is familiarly known in 
merchant shipping as “the convoy 
Bible.” Would you know what it 
is? 

* * 7. 

4. In urging universal military 
training the War Department sug- 
gested the probable initial objec- 


war. Do you think it was— 
A. Great Britain? 
B. Germany? 
C. America? 
* oe x 
5. The Sixth War Loan drive 
went well over its objective. Do 
you know whether the total 
amount of securities sold was— 
A. $20,360,000,000? 
B. $14,000,000,000?7 
C. $11,673,000,0007 
7 7 7 
6. .. . Davis is head of the Office 
of War Information. Do you 
know whether it is— 
A. Dwight F.? 
B. Norman? 


Cc. Elmer? 
+ oe * 


to be filled in 1945. 
Seven Classifications 


fell into seven classifications. 


types follows: 
200,000,000. 
000,000. 
000,000. 


$680,000,000. 
Ammunition, $240,000,000. 
Other items, $275,000,000. 


trucks. running. 


1941, its peak peacetime year. 


record was attained. 


Armament output for the year 
The 
dollar value of the products by 


Aircraft and aircraft parts, $4,- 
Motor vehicles and parts, $2,500,- 
Tanks and tank parts, $1,050,-1 
Marine engines and equipment, 


Guns, various types, $35,000,000. 


The industry also produced ap- 
proximately $700,000,000 worth of 
parts to keep civilian cars and 
Thus, the total 
value of its output for the year 
was in excess of $10,000,000,000, or 
more than twice the value of 
civilian products it turned out in 


As our armed forces during the 
year launched wide-scale assaults 
against the enemy in Europe and 
in the Pacific, production sched- 
ules frequently were changed to 
meet actual military needs. De- 
spite those and other problems 
such as changes in design, strikes 
and shortages, the new production 


Virtually all former automotive 


tomotive plants since Pearl Harbor plants reported new high produc- 
to $23,000,000,000, with orders on 
hand amounting to $11,000,000,000 


tion records as the year neared its 
end. 
4600 Bombers 


One company reported comple- 
tion of 4600 long-range four-en- 
gine bombers in the last 12 
months, and over 7000 to date. 


Automotive-produced engines for 
land vehicles, aircraft and marine 
use were turned out literally by 
the carlead. A grand total of 
3,100,000 power plants of all types 
-}was produced between the begin- 
ning of the war program and the 
latter part of 1944. Four com- 
panies turned out 191,000 engines 
for Liberators, Flying Fortresses 
and military cargo planes. An- 
other built over 50,000 engines for 
PT boats, motor torpedo gunboats 
and fighter planes. Two others 
shipped a wartime total of 104,000 
engines for invasion craft. Still 
another delivered more than 15,- 
000 medium tank engines. 

Ranging from quarter-ton jeeps 
to mammoth 10-ton cargo trucks, 
the industry has produced 2,240,- 
000 military motor vehicles since 
the beginning of the military pro- 
duction program. One company 
recently delivered its 150,000th 
heavy-duty truck. : 


Guns by Millions 
The industry has produced 4,- 
700,000 guns, ranging from calibre 
.30 carbines to giant “stratosphere” 
anti-aircraft cannon. One com- 
pany recently shipped its 1,000,- 
000th infantry machine gun. 





Troops at Front 
Get Bowl Games 


WASHINGTON.—Members of 
the United States armed forces 
in all theaters of war and on 
ships at sea heard play-by-play 
reports of the Nation’s top New 
Year's Day football bowl games 
through the shortwave facilities 
of the Armed Forces Radio Serv- 
ice. 

Games beamed directly to the 
fighting fronts included the Rose 
Bowl tilt at Pasadena, Calif.; 
Orange Bowl at Miami, Fla., and 
Sugar Bowl contest at New Or- 
leans. 





Employment in the automotive 
industry in 1944 averaged 755,000, 
about two per cent over 1943. The 
average weekly payroll was about 
$43,600,000, and the average weekly 
paycheck, $57.70. 

Largest unfilled orders held by 
the industry at the year’s end were 
for aircraft and aircraft parts, in- 
cluding engines and _ propellers. 
Next in line, were orders for mili- 
tary vehicles, tanks, marine equip- 


ment, guns, ammunition and 
sundries. 
In addition, the industry is 


working on a 1945 program to de- 
velop and mass-produce several 
new types of equipment, including 
impulse duct engines for robot 
bombs, and turbine jet engines for 
an advanced fighter plane now 











being tested by the Air Corps. 








7. The War Department last 
week announced the total Ameri- 
can ground force casualties in 
France, Germany and the Low 
Countries from D-day to Dec. 1. 
Do you know whether the tota! 
41s— 

A. 3763421? 

B. 258,124? 

C. 78,246? 

* * + 

8. A Field Marshal who com- 
manded the Germans on the West- 
ern front is said to have killed 
himself in remorse because he had 
not joined the revolt against Hit- 
ler. Would you say it was— 

A. Erwin Rommel? 

B. Von Runstedt? 

C. Guenther Von Kleuge? 

- . . 


9. The Japs are boasting of the 
manufacture of superior high oc- 
tane aviation gas from a new raw 
material. Would you think this 
was— 

A. Fish? 

B. Coal? 

C. Pine roots? 

. * * 

10. Canada, which until recently 
has had entirely a volunteer army, 
now has three per cent of its citi- 
zens in overseas service. What is 
the percentage of Americans in war 
Service overseas? 

A. Two per cent? 

B. Four per cent? 

C. Six per cent? 

(See “Quiz Answers,” page 19) 
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Wallet Lost 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—A lost 
wallet that traveled ‘round the 
world with a flying Marine and 
finally ended in the pocket of its 
owner exactly 18 months after it 
had been dropped during the 
Guadalcanal action is the story re- 
lated by Pvt. Ray E. Warlick, as- 
signed to the Medical Section, 
1580th Service Unit. 


In June, 1943, Private Warlick,. 
then a member of the 35th Infan- 
try Division, arrived at the New 
Hebrides Naval Hospital minus his 
wallet. Containing the bulk of his 
worldly gocds—a postal money 
order for $100, $18 in cash, an ini- 
tiation card for the Ancient Order 
of the Deep (first Equatorial cross- 
ing), a Hawaiian Department pass, 
and pictures of his family — the 
loss of the wallet did not improve 
the private’s morale. 


Capt. S. M. Graves, Jr., found 
the wallet, marked the identifica- 
tion, and began reams of  corre- 
spondence—subject: one lost wal- 
let, containing money and personal 
papers. 

Soldier on the Move 

In the meantime, Warlick was 
moving farther and farther from 
the islands. From the New Heb- 
rides Naval Hespital he proceeded 
to New Zealand, then to Hawaii, 
and finally to San Francisco, 
where he was interned at the Let- 
terman General Hospital. From 
there he was transferred to Ash- 
borne General Hospital, Dallas, 
with Camp Beaugarde, La., as his 
Gestination following his discharge 
from Ashborne. Next step was 
Fort Sill, Okla., where he was 
selected for the cadre that even- 


Back After War Tou 





tually organized and activated the 





































in Battle 


110th General Hospital. The 110 
moved to Camp Campbell fo 
training. 
Simultaneous with these events 
Captain Graves, fighting the wa 
on another front, received his ma 
jority. As Major Graves, he con 
tinued his efforts to catch up with 
the nomadic private and finall 
appealed to the Branch Office o 
Information and Education Divi 
sion of the War Department 
Washington, D. C. Correspondence 
with that office finally solved thi 
mystery of Warlick’s whereabouts 
The Major, now returned to th 
States and stationed at Che 
Point, N. C., was able to contac 
Washington, D. C. Corresponden 
and when satisfactory identifica 
tion was furnished him, the wall 
and its original contents 
peompely mailed to Private War 
ok. 

“He’s one in a thousand to keer 
on trying as he did,” Warlick said 
“He must be a swell fellow. I’ve 
sent him the nicest Christme 
present I could find.” 


Many Cage Stars 
Go Overseas, But 
Broncs Look Good 


FT. WARREN, Wyo.—In spite o 
losses through transfers overesas 
Ft. Warren’s basketball Broncs gavé 
promise of another successful sea 
son as they repeated last year’s fe 
of defeating tht Harlem Glob 
Trotters, winning, 62 to 56, in ar 
overtime game. 
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Accountancy 
Advertising 

Air Conditioning 
Airplane Drafting 
Air Navigation 


Welding 


Meteorolo 
Machine 


Carpentry and Millwork 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 


Cotton Manufactaring 





Electronics 


Geometry, Trigonometry, American 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY—SOLDIER— 
SPARE TIME STUDY—WITH 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Army personnel may enroll for any 1.C.S. course of study for three 
munths’ terms during which they may proceed with their course as rapidly 
as they wish—complete as many lessons as their time and ability permit. 
Those who do not complete their course or subjects they select, during a 
term, may reenroll for additional terms—at the same special price—if they 


You study during your spare time wherever you are located—n 
texts and instruction services are furnished by the I.C.S. Eve 
made by the I.C.S. to supply vou with all of the lessons you nee 
you to proceed as rapidly as you wish. 

Select a course to give you more basic knowledge about your service 
repare you for employment when you return to civil 
ave been of much help in these respects to thousands 


subjects, fill in your application biank, attach your remittance and send 

ay only $12.00 for each three months term of study—and at the 

rate of $4.00 a month, if you choose. Thus a whole year of stud 

I.C.8. will cost you only $48.00—and in a year or less many students com- 

educational opportunity. 

Partial List of 400 Courses, 2000 Subjects 
Foundrymen’s 


Foremanship 
Gas and Electric 


Gas Engines 


Aeronautical Good English Radio, Operating 
Engineering Heat Treatment of Reading Shop and 

Architecture Metals Other Blueprints 

Automobile Technicians Heating Refrigeration 

Art, Commercial House pissing Salesmanship 

Aviation Mechanics Industrial Metallurgy Sanitary Engineering 

Bookkeeping Internal Combustion Sheet Metal 

Boilermakers Engines Ship Fitting 

Business Management Lettering, Sign and Shorthand 

Building Contractor how-Card Sound Technician 


y 
Shop Practice 
Mechanical Engineerin 


| Civil Service pe i | Men at Work Structural Engineering 
} Combination Marine Engineering Surveying and Mapping 
| Concrete Engineering Mining Tea Room and = 
Cookery Millwrightin Cafeteria M Zz 
Cost Accounting Mold-Loft Work Textile Designin 


Motor Boat Navigation 


| Diesel Engines Navigation, an 

| Drafting, Mechanical Petroleum Engineers Tool Makin 
Electrical Engineering Plastics Management 
Electrical Drafting Plambin Weather Observing 


Practi Electricians 
High School and College Preparatory Subjects: Arkhenetic, Alewes, 


Economics, Typewriting, Civics, Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, 
Science, Business Law, Letter Writing. French, Spanish, etc. 
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ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON, PA. 
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Name of Course 


Your three months’ term 
starts on the first of the 
month following acceptance 
of your application at Scran- 
ton. First lessons, however, 
are dispatched to you im- 
mediately and you may begin 
your studies at once. 
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ifth Army 
Downs 12th 
AF, 20 to O 


FLORENCE, Italy. — Although 
e Germans had threatened to 
bomb the game, the only aerial 
freworks were put on by the 5th 
my as they whipped the 12th 
ir Force team, 20-0, before 20,000 
ans, who hoped it would be the 
ast Spaghetti Bowl game. 

John Moody, former All-Ameri- 
an Negro college star, scored two 
ouchdowns and paced the 5th 
rmy team to its lopsided win. -It 
was Moody this and Moody that 
the 5th went to town after a 
slow first quarter. 

The game was accompanied with 
ll the fanfare of bowl games at 
ome. There were two queens, 
ipoth Wacs, two bands with bare- 
Ikneed majorettes, an Army mule 
land floats. ‘There was no ticket 
alping as admission was free. 


Name Capt. Decker 


BOCA RATON FIELD, Fla.— 
apt. Walter B. Decker, veteran of 
80 flying missions in the Pacific; and 
much-decorated bombardier, has 
been appointed Assistant Director 
pf the Technical School. 











? 


another year. 


with six straight wins. 


BASKETBALL is taking the spotlight in Army camps throughout 
the nation as shoulder pads and cleated shoes are stored away for 
At Camp Ellis, Ill, former DePauw All-American 
Lt. Ray Adams (kneeling at left) got his cagers off to a flying start 
Grouped around the playing coach (left to 
‘right) are Irving Cohen, with Fort Sheridan last year; Bob Rogers, 
Oklahoma Aggies guard; Harold Winderl, of North Dakota Teach- 
ers, and Tom McDermott, Springfield, 0l., Junior College. 


; 





—Signal Corps Photo 




















WASHINGTON. — Racing heard 
its “duration” dirge song at Tropi- 
cal Park, Fla., Tuesday, and, iron- 
ically, fame was showered on 
“Tegal Code,” the steed which 
wound up last, in the last race, on 
the last day. 

“Legal Code” seemed to sense 
that its moment for greatness, long 
denied, was at hand, and it traveled 
at such a snail’s pace there was 
room for all of Rockefeller Center 
between it and other entries. 
Speculation was rife as to how 








long the ban on racing would pre- 


ame Comes to ‘Legal Code’ for 
Running Last in Last of Racing 


vail. Some expressed belief there 
would be “some grace” whereby 
racing would be a ed on week- 
ends, or next spring, but track offi- 
cials and leading owners feel the 
bangtails will not again run until 
war has ended both in Europe and 
the Pacific. Adding weight to this 
last contention was posting of 
notices of horse sales and advertise- 
ments for winter stabling. 

While some of the hundreds los- 
ing track jobs anticipated early 
4-F calls, jockeys and old “hang- 
arounders” were considerably puz- 
zled—the former feeling they’re too 


































ATLANTIC CITY, N. J—S/Sgt. 
Joe DiMaggio inferentially gave his 
answer to whether he expects to 
rejoin the New York Yankees this 
spring. as he “chewed the rag” 
with Air Force veterans at the AAF 
Redistribution Station No. 1. 
Surrounded by aerial gunners 
with chestfuls of ribbons, who still 
regarded him as a hero, he was 
asked wistfully: “When you gonna 
clout ‘em again, Joe?” 

“When's the war gonna end?” 
DiMaggio replied, and there was 
the core of the big outfielder’s 
thoughts. 

DiMaggio is back after six 
months in Hawaii with the 7th Air 
Force. In the time he spends here, 
he will be examined by doctors and 
interviewed by personnel specialists 
for reassignment to a continental 
command. 

Overseas he was in Special Serv- 
ices. He played ball and did radio 
work, visited convalescent hospitals 
and took charge of athletic equip- 
ment. 

“I was asked a lot of questions,” 
Joe said. “Like who I thought was 
@ better hitter—Ted Williams or 
me. I said Williams, of course.” 
The Honolulu ball park appealed 
to DiMaggio as a possible post-war 
‘spring training site. He had heard 
that the Chicago Cubs were in- 
terested, though it seemed to Joe 
that such a move would be im- 
practical unless the Cubs could ac- 
company another big league team 


DiMag Back in Game 
Only When War Ends 


to the same area. 

“They’ve got an average size ball 
park, nice accommodations, good 
weather and—most of all—baseball 
fans who would really support such 
a trial.” 

DiMaggio enjoyed the reunion in 
Hawaii with several other former 
Yankees — Phil Rizzutto, Bill 
Dickey, Joe Gordon among them. 

About himself, Joe said: “I want 


shootin’s over. It will take a lot 
of overtime for me to regain my 
co-ordination after two years, but, 
of course, I’ve got my heart set on 


to get back into baseball when the |’ 


light for Army service and the lat- 
ter because they “ain’t fit for any- 
thing but hostling.” As for the 
“Manicured Knights,” the  pro- 
bettors, they just felt the ceiling 
had caved in and Judgment Day 
had come. | 


Brief Tropical season was notable 
for its heavy betting, $5,165,893 in 
eight days, and the smashing of 
time records, including a new 
American mark of 1 minute 40 2/5 
seconds for the mile and 70 yards, 
hung up by Spangled Game. 

Jockey Teddy Atkinson rode 
three winners on the last day, to 
bring his grand total to 1002. 
Teddy was acclaimed 1944’s leading 


booter with 287, while Hirsch 
Jacobs was the year’s leading 
trainer. 


New ruling by ODT says it’s okay 
for owners to ship racing horses or 
dogs anywhere, providing it’s not 
for racing purposes. 


All Stars In 
Biggest Show 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Robert 
Taylor, William Powell, Charlie 
McCarthy, George Murphy and 
Frank Faye are at the Army 
Ground and Service Forces Re- 
distribution Station here in 
Asheville. 

No, not one is a movie actor. 
They’re all veterans returned 
from overseas theaters. 

Shakespeare said, “What’s in 








coming back. I miss the game.” 


a name?” 





Horse Racing 


WASHINGTON. — Here are the 


facts about horse racing in the cur- 
rent year: 





Figures for °’44 Season 


Facts and 


Value of all thorough- 

breds (estimated) . 
Race track invest- 

ment (estimated).. $175,000,000 

States in which racing was held 
—New York, Florida, Illinois, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Delaware, Arkan- 
sas, Washington, Ohio, Louisiana, 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 


MORE than 72,500 tons of de- 
hydrated vegetables and 12,000 tons 
of dehydrated fruits will be pur- 


$55,000,000 








ae 11,258 
Tracks (approxi- 

PD Sesnskedes 80 
Attendance ........ 18,000,000 
Betting ....... «+++» $1,126,308,645 
States revenue ...... $55,971,232 
War Charity ....... $16,000,000 
Track and breeding 

farm employes (es- 

Ti accheanes 40,000 
Track and breeding 
farm payroll (an- 
nually, estimated) $50,000,000 | 


chased for American soldiers over- 
seas. 


rowds See Bowl Games 





No Nation Championships 
Decided byJan.1Contests 


WASHINGTON.—With no na- 
tional championships at stake and 
no games scheduled which would 
compare with the Stanford-Notre 
Dame game of 1925 or the Alabama- 
Stanford Rose Bowl classic of 1935, 
the bowl games of 1945 failed to 
arouse much national interest. 

Nevertheless, all of the games 
were played before capacity crowds 
and with the cooperation of the 
weather man most fans went home 
“afternoon-well-spent” 
| feeling. Those attending the Sugar 
and Orange Bowl games and the 


with an 


East-West tussle got their money’s 
worth of good football. 

For the participating colleges the 
games proved very satisfactory. Fat 
checks were picked up by athletic 
secretaries. For the players it was 
a thrill. They picked up bruises, 
pictures of themselves posed with 
lovely lassie¢s and memories of trips 
to the big cities. 

The crippled children at the 
Shrine Hospital in San Francisco 
were the happiest of the group. The 
East-West game proceeds will care 
for them for another year. 





Duke, 29; Alabama, 26 


Duke’s power-laden Blue Devils 
had a big bulge in the statistics, but 
they still had to stage a fourth- 
quarter-rally to come from behind 
and beat the ‘Bama team, 29-26. 

It was a spectacular game which 
had the cheering crowd on the edge 
Defense was tossed 
to the winds as the two teams flash- 
ed power in spurts while charging 


of their seats. 


up and down the field. 


conversion. 


beating in the Orange Bowl. 


The Blue Devils struck first, 
marching 66 yards in five plays 
after the first kick-off for a score. 
Alabama capitalized a few minutes 
later on a fumble, but missed the 


A little later they marched 69 
yards to go ahead. Harry Gilmer 


Throttling the Rambling Wreck’s 
passing attack the Tulsa team took 


pulled the flashiest play of the game 
in the second period—a 48-yard 
pass—which put the Crimson Tide 
ahead, 19-7. Duke came back with 
a touchdown, cutting Alabama’s 
half-time margin to 19-13. 

Duke went ahead mid-way in the 
third period. Hugh Morrow put the 
Crimson Fide out in front 26-20 by 
intercepting a Duke pass and romp- 
ing 75 yards. Duke scored the pay- 
off ‘tally after being held for downs 
on the 2-foot line. Alabama after 
giving them a touchback and two 
points kicked off from the 20-yard 
line. Duke returned the ball 15 
yards and then hit the center of 
the line and the end for two gains 
of 20 yards and the game. 





Tulsa, 26; Georgia Tech, 12 


Tulsa gained revenge for a 20-18 
Sugar Bowl defeat by handing a 
lighter Georgia Tech eleven a 26-12 


their second score. 

After a slow second period Camp 
Wilson stole the show in the third 
by romping 90 yards with a kick- 
off for the score. Tulsa scored again 
in that period to put the game on 
ice. 


control of the game shortly after 
the starting whistle. ; 

Striking by land and air the 
Oklahoma team scored twice in the 
first quarter. They marched to a 
touchdown on the out-of-bounds 





initial kick-off. A fumble set up 


It looked like the East had the 
gamie under control until the fourth 
quarter when the West exploded 
for two touchdowns and a 13-7 win. 

Both teams played wide-open 
football and constantly threatened, 
but neither could score after the 
first period until the East’s wali 
softened. 

The game was ten minutes old 
when the East hit pay-off dirt on 
a long Dancewicz-Mead pass. With 
Les Horvath running and Dancewicz 
passing for the East and Bob Water- 
field playing brilliantly for the West 


A fighting, though outclassed 
Tennessee eleven went down in de- 
feat before a power-packed U. S. C. 
team, 25-0, in the Rose Bowl. 

It was a case of reserve strength 
and too much weight. The Volun- 
teers played great ball throughout 
the opening half and showed off the 
best back, Buster Stephens, on the 
field, but the heat and beating took 
its toll in the last periods. 

The Trojans, playing smart, 
heads-up football, never missed a 


went into high gear. 
put the ball on the 13-yard line 
and Bob Kennedy hit off tackle for 





scoring opportunity. On the fourth 


The Oklahoma Aggies gave Texas 
Christian’s Horned Frogs the worst 
defeat ever absorbed by a team in 
the Cotton Bowl as Bob Fenimore 
led the Cowboys te a 34-0 land- 
slide. 

T. C. U. got past the mid-field 
stripe only once and never threat- 
ened to score. 

All-American Fenimore put on an 
All-American show that left no one 


in doubt as to why he was accorded 
the honor. He scored two touch- 











Georgia Tech scored its two coun- 


ters with sustained drives of 51 
yards and 71 yards in the third and 
fourth periods. 


It was the first bowl victory in 


three consecutive tries for the Okla- 
homans. 


West, 13; East, 7 


both teams put on a thrilling show 
for the fans. 


In the fourth period the West 
A short pass 


the score. Midway in the period the 


West was on the 50-yard line after 


an exchange of punts. Waterfield 


passed to Howell for 37 yards. Ken- 


nedy then passed to Waterfield, 
who dashed around end for the win- 


ning score. 


The West has now won 11 of 20 
games with 3 ending in ties. 


U. S. C., 25; Tennessee, 0 


play of the game the Trojans’ Jim 
Callahan blocked a Tennessee punt 
on the Vol 43 and raced untouched 
across the goal line. 

The Vols outplayed them through- 
out the rest of the period, but saw 
@ fumble rob them of a score and 
another tally nullified by the offi- 
cials. 

The Trojans scored once in the 
second period and twice in the 
fourth quarter as they ran rough- 
shod over a tired and bruised line. 
It was the worst beating ever given 
a Southern team. 


. Oklahoma Aggies, 34; T. C. U., 0 


the delight of the crowd, who stayed 
to see him perform. 

The Aggies didn’t dally around. 
They scored when the game was two 
minutes old and again in five min- 
utes. They slowed down in the sec- 
ond period, picked up speed and an- 
other touchdown in the third and 
ended the afternoon with two more 
tallies in the fourth period. 

The Cowboys rolled up 295 yards 


on the ground and 199 in the: air, 
while holding the Frogs to a total 


downs, passed, ran and punted toi of 105. 
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Strictly 


We drew four months back pay 
when we got to New Zealand and 
there was a game of chance to be 
found almost any time of the day or 
night. Some of the losers would be 
very mad when I blew Taps which I} 
did because I am the company Field | 
Music. | 

They made some very cutting re- | 
marks until I told them one night | 
that they did not know how to play 
poker at all because they did not 
understand percentage. 


They said maybe I would like to 
get in their no-limit game next 
morning. I said I did not want to 
take their money since I had played 
for “the House” in the back room 
of Harry’s Pool Room in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., but they said maybe 
I ought to put my money where my 
mouth was. So I said I would play 
a few friendly hands with them 
right after I blew reveille in the 
morning. 

They were very bad poker play- 
ers inde<d, often trying to fill a gut 
straight and sometimes even draw- 
ing two cards to a flush. I mean 
they were all broke at noon and I 
had $926 in bills and two pockets 
full of change. 

That very day the First Sergeant 
began taking an interest in me. 

He said we should get better ac- 
quainted because after all I was his 
Music and the only one he had and 
rank was not so important after all 
and maybe I would care to drop 
around for a friendly game of cards 
in his room that night. 

He said he personally liked poker 
as a game, but only played for fun. 

Five-dollar ante, pot limit, made 
a nice friendly game, he said, and 
not like the cut-throat, no-limit 
games at all. He said he liked to 
check cinches, too, since it added 
a lot of sport to the game and he 
could not see any harm ift checking 
a little old straight flush. 

I thought five-dollar ante was a 
little steep for such a friendly game 
and I did not belicve in checking 
cinches, having seen a man shot 
dead for it in Schenectady, N. Y., 
which I told the First Sergeant. 

But the First Sergeant said he 
was going to be mighty disappointed 
if I-did not show up that night at 
seven. I did not want to disappoint 
the First Sergeant since I wanted 
a week-end pass and the First Ser- 
geant can never see his way clear 
to giving you a week-end pass if he 
is disappointed in you. 

So I showed up. 

The First Sergeant has a room 
to himself, but he had a Gunnerv 
Sergeant and a Platoon Sergeant 
with him when I arrived and a table 
with a blanket on it and three decks 
of diamond-backed cards, all new 
and different colors. I was very 
proud to be playing with all that 
rank and they all took a friendly 
interest in me as I brought out my 
three billfoids. 

I had divided the ones, fives and 
tens and I had fifteen twenties in 
my shirt pocket and still all of the 
three billfolds were very full and 
would hardly bend in the middle 
at all. 

I fluttered each one of the decks 
by my ear once just to be sure there 
were 52 cards in each deck. I mean, 
it is not that I do not trust the First 
Sergeant but an extra ace or two 
in the deck will change all of the 
percentage greatly. 

The First Sergeant said what is 
the matter, did I think he would 
run a cold deck into a friendly little 
game and I said certainly not be- 
cause in the first place I could spot 
a cold deck across a room. 

We played dealer’s choice, five- 
card stud or draw, Jacks or better 
to open, table stakes. / 

The Gunnery Sergeant put about 
six hundred dollars on the table, the 
Platoon Sergeant broke out about 
five hundred and the First Sergeant 
took about two hundred and fifty 
from his billfold and left the bill- 
fold on the table which meant that 
he could play out of it. 

I thought that was quite a bit of 
cash indeed for a strictly friendly 
game, but I did not want to hurt 
their feelings so I left all of my 
money on the board except the fif- 
teen twenties which I left in my 






















































































a Friendly Game 


By’ T/SGT. NOLLE T. ROBERTS 


(Reprinted by Permission of “The Leatherneck”’) | 


shirt pocket. ,; was a Strictly friendly game and I 
The First Sergeant played a very) was sure that had him beat. 

good game-of poker, indeed, but he; He said, oh, that is all right, and 
seemed to have a bad case of the} he appreciated how I felt, but he 
second-bests. I mean he always guessed he would call and that he 
seemed to be raising on two pairs| would just be forced to raise an 
when the opener had a pat straigh! | even thousand. 

Then he lost his temper twice and| 1 gecided he must be pretty good | 
tried to buy a pot. Once he tried to) himself since he called the pile in 
buy a pot when I had filled a two-| sont of me within five dollars. 


pair opsner which cost his _ I said I called and that I would 
a bit indeed. |be forced to raise again myself ex- 
I figured he was about 725 dol-| cept that I did not have the rest of 
lars loser by midnight but I could| my money in front of me and since 
not be sure because I cannot count|it was table stakes, I, of course, 
quite as fast as I could when I dealt! could not go into my pocket after 
for Harry in Schenectady, N. Y.,| my twenties. 

and I might have becn five oe) The First Sergeant said, oh, go 


off either way. right ahead because after all this 
The game was slow for the next | was strictly a friendly game and we 
five hours, but the First Sergeant| could not let some silly rule stand| 
held his own and even picked up 4| between friends, now could we? 

couple of hundred when the Platoon| [I said, well I sure appreciated it 
Sergeant went broke. I was uPp|and if he was sure it was all right 
about 1000 dollars at the time, 500 with him, I would just raise it the 
of which was the First Sergeant’s|15 twenties which is 300 dollars. 

since the Gunnery Sergeant was still) py. dug down in the back of his 


‘ . : | 
just about breaking even. \billfold and brought out two of the 


The First Sergeant said we would | old big 100-dollar bills and said that 
play tens openers as long as we were he would just play a hundred light 
three-handed and he thought he/if it was all right-with me. 

would use a new deck for luck since| [I said certainly, to go ahead be- 
the other cards were getting sticky | cause this was strictly a friendly 
anyway and would I kindly hand! game. 

him a pack of cigarets off that table} So he dug a hundred on the side 
over there while he dealt. land the Gunnery Sergeant said full 
He already had the cards dealt house, Kings flying. I started to lay | 
when I got back and the Gunnery | down my hand and I said all I got 
Sergeant said he would open for | js a little old straight flush—but the 
the 15 dollars in the pot. I looked First Sergeant slaps down his hand 
at my cards and I had the three,| and says, Four Aces, I win. 

four, five and six of clubs and a red | But, I said, First Sergeant what 
seven, making a straight. So I said |{ started to say was that all I have 
I could call the 15-dollar opener and | js g little old straight flush. 

be forced to raise 30. The First Sergeant just slumped 

The First Sergeant said he) pack in his chair and it was the 
thought we were both bluffing and | first time that I had ever noticed 
that he would call the opener and) how old he looked. He just kept 
the raise and be forced to raise 75| mumbling over and over: But I had 
dollars. |Four Aces, Going In! 

The Gunnery Sergeant looked at} | thought I would cheer him up 
his hand again and said he would) while I was sorting the bills so I 
call the two raises and that he was! said that the odds were 1,470,639 
forced to raise 225 and be in for it|/to 1 against a straight flush. 
since that was all the money he had. | But the Gunnery Sergeant prac- 

I said I would play and the First | tically pushed me out of the room 
Sergeant and I put in our 225 each,! and grabbed the First Sergeant | 
making a 900-dollar pot. |when he reached for the forty-five | 

The First Sergeant said cards, | on the wall which I guess he was| 
and the Gunnery Sergeant said he| going to clean for guard mount. 
would play these and I thought that) But I guess it is very hard to 





low. |asked me, he must have still been 

So I said, give me a cut for luck) disappointed in me. Because I did 
and one card, having thrown away | not get that week-end pass after all. 
the red seven. The First Sergeant - 


said he thought he would take one | im! 
card himself since we seemed © Unknown to Him! 
have such good hands. | FORT WARREN, Wyo.—An offi- 
The Gunnery Sergeant said go)|cer of the civil air patrol called the 
ahead and bet since he was all in| public relations office. 
for the pot. “One of my cadets told me she 
I squeezed off my cards and there | had been informed by a colonel that 
was the deuce of clubs, making a|the rank of corporal was being 
very nice little straight flush indeed.| abolished. Is that true?” 
I said I would bet the 900 dollars in “Madam,” said a veteran Pfc. in 
the pot and that I hoped the First| reply, “it never existed as far as I 
Sergeant would not call since this'am concerned.” 














—Signal Corps Phote 
WHILE IN BIVOUAC with the Wacs in Franée, Pvt. Joy M. Galda-. 





ronello, of Eagle Rock, Calif., and Pvt. Jane Lee Wolford, of Alex- 
andri, Va., brew a cup of hot coffee. 
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ketball followers here have “dates” 
every time the Bossier State Bank 
girls’ loop team has a. scheduled 
game. They’re al] fans of Beverly 
Glen Ryan, said by GIs to be 
“woman tops” at the court game. 
Beverly once netted 40 points in 
one game, with most all tallies 
registered via stunning one-hand 
pushup shots from the area around 
the foul-line. As a feature attrac- 
tion at the bank games, she gives 
exhibitions of-set shooting which 
Barksdale soldiers say are sensa- 
tional. 





NEW YORK.—What was the 
greatest Bowl game ever played? 
Verdict of the voters in the Es- 
quire Sports Poll for January is 
that it was the 1939 Rose Bowl 
game in which Southern Cali- 
fornia tripped Duke, 7-to-3, on 
four straight passes from Doyle 
Nave to Al Krueger in the last 
two minutes of play, spoiling a 
perfect season for Duke. 


FORT SHERIDAN, Ill.—Popular 
with Fort Sheridan boxing fans is 
Yet F. Moy, promising 134- 
pounder, who came to this country 


Book Notes | 


CAN DO! The Story of the Sea- 
bees. By William Bradford Huie. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
City—$2.75). 

The Marines admit they invade 
on landing strips built by the Sea- 
bees; the Seabees now claim they 
build the roads on which the Japs 
retreat! And Lieutenant Huie’s 
book almost proves their conten- 
tion. 

The Seabees “are the only big 
new organization of this war.” The 
average age of the 8000 officers 
and 250,000 men of the Navy’s 
Construction Battalions is 31, four 
years more than the average 
soldier, nine more than the sailor, 
eleven’ more than the Marine. The 
Seabees are experienced, mature 
men, specialists and trained in 
their jobs. They need no long 








BARKSDALE FIELD, La.—Bas- 


coe eat ae | 


i 


from China one month before 

Pearl Harbor on one of the last 
American boats to leave China be- 

fore the Japanese took over Yet’s 
native city. Moy entered his} 
adopted land’s Army a short time’ 
ago and he’s anxious to go back | 
to China and help rid that nation: 
of the Yellowbellies. q 


i 





HARDING FIELD, La.—“Take 
Two” Schlissel, in charge of the © 
Supply Room, was frantically © 
surprised when he received 200 | 
sets of colored underwear from — 
the Quartermaster Department. | 
Puzzled by this supply of jerseys 
and pants of red and green, and 
green and gold, Schlissel had de- 
cided to return the gay undies te 
the QMD when a call came from 
PT inquiring as to an order for 
new uniforms for the various 
basketball teams. “They'll soi- 
tinly be colorful outfits,’ com- 
mented Schlissel. rf 


ey 
\ 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Winning 
its first four games in the Virginia 
Servicemen’s League, and giving} 
every indication that it would be! 
a strong contender in the 3rd/! 
Service Command League, the’ 
bright star of Camp Pickett’s bas-_ 
ketball team was dimmed and) 
faded away altogether when post } 
officials announced the training” 
schedule for most of the regular! 
players would prevent their play- | 
ing the out-of-town games. The: 
Picketters, under the clever in-" 
struction and guidance of Ist/Sgt.| 
Frederick Cook, former All-Ameri-! 
can at the Wisconsin University, 
held much promise. 





FORT WORTH FIELD, Tex.— 
A dearth of material resulting in 
a minimum of participants, and 
injuries resulting from” the 
matches were given by Lt. L. D. 
Meyer, Jr., physical fitness offi- 
cer, for indefinitely postponing 
further boxing tournament ac- 
tivities. 


——_— a 


| 








|boot-training or schooling to man 


it must be a very good hand, indeed,| please a First Sergeant because | their equipment; they need little | 
and that my little straight was very even though I did everything he| 


discipline having already realized 
the elements of teamwork and co- 
|operation in civilian construction. 
| Lieutenant Huie shows us Sea- 
|bees around the globe: Alaska, 
| Africa, Europe, South Sea islands 
—rumbling ashore in their great 
tractors and cranes, hewing air- 
fields out of wilderness, fighting 
Jap installations with bulldozers, 
literally accomplishing the impos- 
sible in the face of time and ele- 
ments. They “fill up the holes 
faster than the Japs can blast 
them,” unload ships, drain swamps, 
build bases. When all the chips 
are finally down, we believe even 
will give greatest 
credit to the Seabees. 

Any Seabee will tell you the 
story of “Old Faithful,” the bat- 
tered old bulldozer. It is their 
dream that Old Faithful will be 
the first off the ramp in Tokyo. 
Says Huie, “After they have pa- 
raded through Tokyo, the Seabees 
(will) go back down to the beach 
and welcome the Marines.” 


“ATUANTIC CITY, N. J. — 
“Roger,” the flight expression used 
by Air Force men to denote, “re- 
ceived your message” or “right,” is 
creeping into the game of bad- 
minton as played by returning 
fliers at the AAF Redistribution 
Station No. 1’s Convention Hall 
Arena. 

In doubles matches, which have 
become the rage among winter 
sports here, a flier will say, 
“Roger!” when he means “let me 
hit it” or “I’ve got it.” 
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OX WAGON slowly rolls by as a modern plane comes in for a 
landing on a newly-constructed runway in China. 


WASHINGTON. — T/5 John J. 
Pinder. of Burgettstown, Pa., who | 


France on D-Day, last June 6, has | 
been posthumously awarded the | 
Medal of Honor, the War Depart- 
ment announced Wednesday. 


mutilated by machinegun fire and| 
shell tragments, lived to see radio} 





battle-churned water set up to sum- | 
mon air and sea support and then| 


parts that would insure continued | 


Arrangements are being made to| 


present the award to his parents,| 
My. and Mrs. John Pinder. 
Was Pro Ball Player 

A professional baseball player be- 

fore he entered the Army, Pinder, 

who was 32 years old, was a mem- 

ber of the 16th Infantry Regiment 


—Sizgnal Corps Photo 






































WASHINGTON.—An award of 
he Medal of Honor, posthumous- 
y, to Pfc. Patrick J. Keesler, who 
epeatedly faced death in order 
at his company might fight on, 
ia the battle at Ponte Rotto, Italy, 
Mist after the breakthrough at 
nzio, was announced by the War 
Department this week. 


The medal was presented to Pfc. 
keesler’s mother in a ceremony at 
Aiddletown, Ia., by Maj. Gen. 
tharles L. Scott, commanding gen- 
tal of the Armored Center, Fort) 
tnox, Ky. 

Private Keesler, acting without 
mders, raced 50 yards through a 
iail of machine-gun fire, which had 
illed five of his comrades and halt- 
d the advance of his company, to} 
orm an assault group to destroy 
he machine-gun positions. 
Ordering three men to act as a 
mase of fire, he left the cover of a 
litch and snaked his way to a point | 
yithin 50 yards of the enemy ma- 
hine gun before he was discovered, 
hen plunged headlong into the 


Faced Death to Let 
| Advance; Awarded Honor Medal 


Company 


of the emplacement, he stood over on by two snipers. When several 
it and killed both the gunner and | uf his prisoners attempted to escape, 
his assistant, then jumped into the|he fired on either flank of the 
position and overpowered and cap-|8roup, forcing them to cover, and 
tured a third German. While tak-| *%€" engaged the two snipers, cap- 


ing his prisoner to the rear, he saw | removed, Company K continued its 
two of his comrades killed as they| advance and captured its objective 
assaulted an enemy strongpoint. | without further opposition. 

Turning his prisoner over to dn-| Private Keesler was killed 
other man, Keesler crawled to one, ction two days later. 


in 


deliberately chose a race against) Moroccan, 
death to establish vital radio com-| campaigns and had been awarded 
munications on a beachhead in| the Combat Infantryman Badge on 


parts he had salvaged from the) mer, France. 


communications. 





| 
} 


| 


Infantryman Loses Race Against 
Death; Heroism Wins Honor Medal 


of the ist Infantry Division. He 
participated in the Algerian-French 
Tunisian and Sicilian 


March 24, 1944. The Purple Heart 
was présented to his mother, Mrs. 
Laura Pinder, on Aug. 4. 


Pinder crouched over his precious 


The heroic infantryman, torn and| radio equipment when the landing 


craft in which he was riding 
stormed the shore at Colleville sur 
Men fell all around 
him from the concentration of fire 
from the bluffs along the shore. He 


died in a final effort to obtain other | still clutched a radio when men and 


equipment were plunged into waist- 
deep water. 

The action is described by 2nd Lt. 
Leeward W. Stockwell, of Warren- 
burg, N. Y. 

“Almost immediately on hitting 
the waist-deep water he was hit by 
shrapnel. He was hit several times 
and the worst wound was the left 
side of his face, which was cut off 
and hanging by a piece of flesh. 
Holding the flesh with one hand he 
carried the set to shore. 


“He immediately returned to the 
fire-swept water to retrieve equip- 
ment dropped by other wounded 
men. He set up the radio and went 


Oak Leaf to DSC 
for Gen. Patton 


WITH THE U. S. 3D ARMY.— 











turing them. With this last threat| For leading the 3d Army in the 


spectacular dash across France lasi 
summer, Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, 
Jr., has been decorated with the 
Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distin- 





guished Service Cross. 





of the casualties, secured his BAR | 





and ammunition and continued on | 
toward the stronghold, 125 yards 
distant. Although two machine 
guns concentrated their fire on him, 
he crawled 75 yards, passing 
through an antipersonnel] mine field 
to a point within 60 yards of the 
enemy and engaged the machine 
guns in a duel. When an artillery 
shell burst within a few feet of 
him, he left the cover of a ditch 
and advanced on the position, firing 
his BAR from the hip. Reaching 
the edge of the position, he killed 
the gunners and captured 13 Ger- 
mans. 











hain of automatic fire. 
Reaching a spot within six feet 
































WITH THE 32D INFANTRY 

XIVISION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
—Unlucky “f3” has dogged the 
ootsteps of S/Sgt. Edward A. 
ada, Chicago, but it hasn’t any 
isible effect on him. 

It began three years ago when 
ve received his Army questionnaire 
m the 13th of the month. He had 
iis pre-induction blood test on the 
3th of the next month, and on 
he 13th of the following month he 
yas ordered to report for induc- 
ion. He was inducted on the 13th 
f August. 

Once in the Army, it didn’t let 
ip. When he became ill during 
raining at Camp Wolters, Tex., he 
rent to the hospital on the 13th, 
ras taken to ward 13 and assigned 
0 a bed in room 13. 

When he was shipped overseas, 


Warns GIs Must Not 
Be Trained to Fill 
. ‘Non-Existent’ Jobs 











hat a situaticn of “explosive char- 
ster” may develop if the postwar 
H’s educational program trains 
housands of ex-servicemen and 
romen for jobs which do not exist 
‘as sounded by the Armed Forces 
tommittee on Education. 

The group is headed by Maj. 
fen. F. H. Osborn. It was ap- 
inted by President Roosevelt 
hen the drafting of 18- and 19- 
-olds became law. 

“Mission of the committee was to 
postwar educational opportu- 
or service personnel. 



















tle 


‘UNLUCKY 13” DOGS FOOTSTEPS 
OF DOGGIE, BUT HE’S “LUCKY” 


WASHINGTON—A warning! 


Starting to the rear, he was fired | 


he landed in Australia on the 13th 
of Feb., 1943. Some weeks later, 
while on a training march, he dis- 
covered a dollar bill in the crack 
of a log. Someone had inscribed 
the haunting “13” over Washing- 
ton’s left eye. 

In New Guinea, the hoodoo num- 
ber seemed to desert him during 
the several months he was in ac- 
tion. But then he went to the 
hospital—you guessed it—on the 
13th of the month. He was re- 
leased 13 days later. 


To date, Sergeant Loda has had 
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what the 13th number 13 will be 
like. 








Pvt. Goldie Brick 




















12 encounters with No. 13. It’s ass - 
not the next campaign that’s Vu fn age age 
worrying him now—he’s wondering AS ee 


“By th’ way, what wuz them changes you wuz gonna make 


back into the water for other equip- 
ment. There he was again wounded 
by a machinegun burst but he kept 
on and refused treatment. He con- 
tinued on until he was killed.” 


“He knew the equipment was 
sorely needed,” his commander, 
Capt. Stephen V. Ralph, reported. 
“Three times he made trips into the 
water and each time drew a deadly 
hail of fire from the cliffs above. 
He knew he was critically wounded. 
The left side of his face was shot 
completely away.” 


Nazi English 
Doesn’t Fool 
GI; He Fires 


WITH THE 7TH ARMY, France. 
| —S/Sgt. Frederick D. Eck, of Ker- 
|honkson, N. Y., recently knocked out 
la German tank at what must have 
'been a record for short-range tank 
fire. 


Sergeant Eck, tank,commander of 
|a Sherman supporting the 44th Di- 
| vision advance, had parked his tank 
jalong a ridge line for the night 
when he heard another tank ap- 
proaching. Just to be sure, he kept 
the newcomer in his gun sights as 
he moved through the bush towards 
him. 

When it was so “close I could 
have bent my aerial down and 
touched it,” the turret opened and 
a voice in perfect English yelled, 
“Hello—who’s there?” 


Eck was just about to answer— 
then thought better of it. He lis- 
tened and sure enough, there was a 
splatter of German inside the 
strange tank. Again the voice ask- 
ed, “Who's there?” 

For answer Eck pumped three 
fast rounds from the Sherman’s 75 
into the tank, knocking out the tank 
and killing its crew at such a short 
range that fragments of the shells 
splattered his own tank. 


War Prisoners Used in 
Various Types of Work 


WASHINGTON. — Private con- 
tractors paid the government for 
prisoner-of-war labor $3,000,000,000 
in the month of November, the 
War Department announced last 
week. 


The payment represented 1,482,- 
811 man days of labor. Altogether 
the prisoners did approximately 
4,500,000 man-days of work, but the 
hours above that represented in 
the payment was for the Army, and 
no monetary value is placed on the 
services. 

Prisoners working for private 
contractors did the major portion 
of their work in agriculture, per- 
forming 938,984 man days of labor. 
They assisted in the gathering of 
the beet and potato crops in the 
West, then were employed in cut- 
ting sugar cane in Louisiana and 
southern Florida. They now are 
picking the cotton crop in the 
South and Southwest. 

As essential agriculture work de- 
creases with the end of the harvest 
season the prisoners are being re- 
leased to work in pulpwood, in 
which they did 201,927 man-days 
in November. 
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Camp Howze Corporal 
Breaks 25-Mile Mark 


CAMP HOWZE, Tex.—Another 
chapter in the stfange story of 
GIs who try to make record 25- 








Cpl. Bill Mihalo 


mile hikes was written here when 
Cpl. Bill Mihalo of the 140th In- 
fantry Regiment came over the 





finish line in 3 hours 53 minutes 
24 seconds. 

Everyone from the MPs to the 
commanding officer, Col. William 
Halstead, was at the finish line to 
cheer him on, as he staggered to- 
ward the end, tightly clutching the 
rosary that he says gave him the 
strength to make the final 15-yard 
sprint. 

The new time bettered the record 
previously set by M/Staff. Gordon 
Franks, of the 100th Division, who 
did the road work in 3 hours 58 
minutes 35 seconds. 

Weight that he never had car- 
ried in his runs before began to tell 
on Mihalo as he neared the end of 
the 25 miles of gruelling running. 
Although holder of the 20- and 25- 
thousand-meter walking titles, this 
was the first time he had competed 
with the Infantryman’s cross on 
his back. He carried the full field 
pack, canteen, carbine and acces- 
sories and wore the steel helmet. 

Medical officers described his 
condition as good at the finish line, 
but kept. him under observation for 
two hours before allowing him to 
take off on the three-day pass his 
CO had promised at the end of the 
run. 

In cracking the record, he re- 
turned to the 140th the title which 
Pfc. Louis Ables had won from Pfc. 
Clarence Blackcloud, of an armored 
division at Camp Campbell, Ky., 
only to have it again’ taken by the 
Indian distance runner. 





‘Suicide Party’ 


as Japs Try Sneak Attack 


WASHINGTON. — In the dark- 
ness of a tropical midnight, a 
Japanese “suicide party” swam 
through the surf to launch a sneak 
attack on American Infantry posi- 
tions on the beach at Aitape. 

The Japs — Imperial Marines. 
veterans of war in China and 
Malaya — had counted heavily on 
the element of surprise. Aware 
that the shoreward sides of the 
Doughboys’ beach positions were 
heavily guarded, the wily Nips be- 
lieved the protection of a moon- 
less night would enable them suc- 
cessfully to attack from the sea, 
swimming ashore from barges. 

But sharp-eyed Infantry sentries 
spotted the bobbing heads of the 


Nip Marines. Quietly, the word 
was passed, alerting the area. 
Doughboys stood firm in their 


sandy foxholes, fingers steady on 
the triggers of Ml rifles, Browning 
automatic rifles, machineguns, car- 
bines, Tommyguns. 


. From foxhole to foxhole, this was 
the whispered order, quickly re- 
layed: 

“Hold your fire until they land 


Appeal Made: 
‘Save Bands’ 


CHICAGO.—Silencing of many 
Army bands appeared on the 
horizon as a distinct probability. 

Gen. J. E. Barznyski, command- 
ing the Chicago Quartermaster de- 
pot, said that more than 800 Army 
bands and musical organizations 
have been unable to obtain needed 
instruments and that some of the 
units might not be able to con- 
tinue. 

Yes, the Army said it would pay 
spot cash for new or old instru- 
ments. 


Fly to Paris and 
Back in 50 Hours 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Fifty hours 
and five minutes in the new flying 
time record of the 2d Ferrying 
Group to Paris and return. It was 
hung up by a C-54 Army transport 
plane which last summer, on the 
New Castle to India run, set a mark 
of 22,000 miles in 148 hours and 
10 minutes. 








Is Suicide 


. let them come so close you 
can’t miss. . . . Then pick yourself 
a target and let them have it.” 

The order was obeyed. Not until 
the Japs, phantom shapes in the 
gloom, had crawled almost to the 
company command post, did the 
Doughboys open fire. 

“And then,” said S/Sgt. Robert 
J. Fowler, Ashland, O., “it was a 
slaughter. We wiped them out. At 
dawn, we counted more than 100 
enemy bodies. How many more of 
them, wounded, crawled back into 
the sea and were drowned we don’t 
know.” 








FATAL RESULTS for the Nips followed when this Oscar Jap fighting plane engaged in combat with 
two Mitchell American bombers of Maj. Gen, Davenport Johnson’s 11th Air Force. 
ing gear is just starting to come down as a result of numerous hits which subsequently re the 


Jap plane. 
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—Signal Corps Photo 





The Oscar’s land- 





Col. Hobby, WAC Director, First 
Woman in Army to get DSM Award 


WASHINGTON.—The War De- 
partment announced Monday that 
Col. Oveta Culp Hobby, G. S. C., 
Director of the Women’s Army 
Corps, had been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, third 
highest decoration in the American 
Army. 

The citation reads: 

“Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby, Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, has rendered dis- 
tinguished service as Director of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps and 
while serving in the capacity of 
Director, Women’s Army Corps. 
Without the guidance of precedents 
in United States military history to 
assist her, Colonel Hobby estab- 
lished sound initial policies, planned 
and supervised the selection and 
training of officers ar and the prepara- 





10TH AIR FORCE, in Burma.— 
The breath of life was injected into 
Milton Caniff’s famous cartoon 
strip, “Terry and the Pirates,” re- 
cently when permission of the copy- 
right owners was given allowing a 
10th Air Force P-47 fighter group 
to use that name as its official 
nickname, ’ 


When Lt. Col. David D. Terry, of 
Little Rock, Ark., assumed com- 
mand of this P-47 group, Brig. Gen. 
Aubry L. Moore, 10th Air Force 
Chief of Staff, allowed as how it 
would be nice to call the outfit 
“Terry and the Pirates.” Col. Terry 
approved, too, even though Caniff’s 
Terry is only a shavetail. 


The name caught on at 10th Air 
Force headquarters, and a letter 
was dispatched to Caniff asking if 
he or his syndicate had any objec- 
tion. Caniff wrote back saying “It 
will be perfectly all right with me 
and the syndicate. ...I am might- 
ily pleased about it.” 


The tie-in is perfect. The locale 


Company Will Make 
Vets Fit Into Jobs 


TOLEDO.—Former employes who 
have lost part of their former skills 
while in the armed forces will be 
given training courses under a plan 
being set up by the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglass Corp. Disabled vets also 
will be trained for jobs within their 
capacity to perform. The company 
not only will re-employ all its old 
regular workers, but also hopes to 
give jobs to former part-time 








workers. 





P-47 Group Adopts Name 
‘Terry and the Pirates’ 


of Caniff’s Terry is the India- 
Burma theater and, as a matter of 
fact, he has used the 10th Air 
Force’s’ insignia in some of his car- 
toons. The only discrepancy is 
that he had a Wac wearing it, and 
everyone over here knows there are 
no Wacs in the 10th, dammit. Now 
if only someone can breathe some 
life into Caniff’s Burma, that 
glamorous, leggy, chesty gal, the 
setup would be perfect. 


Gen. Gullion Now 
Retired from Duty 


WASHINGTON.—Maj. Gen. Allen 
W. Gullion, former Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, who founded 
the Provost Marshal General’s De- 
partment in 1941 and became its 
first chief in this war, was retired 
from active duty Dec. 31, the War 
Department announced. 


General Gullion was invalided 
home last November from Ehgland 
and France. As Chief, Displaced 
Persons Branch, G-5, SHAEF, his 
duties were those of consultation 
and co-ordination with the several 
governments in exile with reference 
to the re-establishment and re- 
habilitation of their respective na- 
tionals who may be found in Ger- 
many upon its occupation. Those 
plans, which were completed by 
Genoral Gullion prior to his retire- 
ment, now become the framework 
upon which action will be based as 
the several governments in exile 
take over their native soil. 











tions of regulations. The soundness 
of basic plans and policies promul- 
gated is evidenced by the outstand- 
ing success of the Women’s Army 
Corps, composed of nearly 100,000 
women and comprising an. essential 
and integral part of the Army. The 
high standards of conduct and dis- 
cipline, the efficiency, and the de- 
votion to duty exhibited by mem- 
bers of the Women’s Army Corps, 
both overseas and in the United 
States, testify to the character, 





Transportation Men 
Form Association; 
te Publish Journal 


WASHINGTON.— Announcement 
is made of the formation of the 
Army Transportation Association, 
which will publish the Army Trans- 
portation Journal. Membership in- 


cludes the Journal and also par-'| 


ticipation in the local chapters. 
Maj. Gen. Charles F. Gross, Chief 
cf Transportation, is the honorary 
president of the Association, and 
Col. William H. Clopton, USA, re- 
tired, is secretary-treasurer. 


The purpose of the Association 
and the Journal is to disseminate 
information on military  trans- 
portation and to promote fellowship 
among those interested in military 
transportation. 

The first issue of the Army 
Transportation Journal will appear 
in January and will contain articles 
on water, rail and highway trans- 
portation. Editorial offices of the 
Army ‘Transportation Association 
are at 930 F Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Consisting of 


RUBBER STAMP with 
your last Initial and last Four Seria) 
NUMBERS. A STAMP PAD and a yest 
of INDELLIBLE = Each packed in 
LEATHERETTE CASE and mailed the 
Gay your order is received. Send $1.00 to 


SERVICEMEN’S SPECIALTY CO. 
668 6th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 














































ideals and leadership of Colonel |, 
Hobby. Her contribution to the war | 
effort of the Nation has been of! 
important significance.” 


Colonel Hobby is the first woman 4 
in the Army ever to receive the! 
Distinguished Service Medal and is || 
the first woman to be so recognized | q 
in this war. Six civilian women! 
were, however, awarded the Dis-! 
tinguished Service Medal shortly 
after the end of the World War for! 
outstanding service with the Army) 
and in the American war effort. 

The six who received the Medal | 
after the World War were: ’ 

Mary Vail Andres, who organized 
and directed the work of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross from Toul, France. 

Jane A. Delano, director of nurs- 
ing for the Red Cross, who organ- 
ized the recruiting program for | 
nurses in the war. 

Maude Cleveland, of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, who served as chair« ‘) 
man of the home communications ; 
and casualty service at Brest, |’ 
France. 

Evangeline C. Booth, commander :} 
of the Salvation Army in the United |] 
States. : 

Mrs, James S. Cushman, chair-}! 
man of the War Work Council of|! 
the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, chair-. 
man of the Women’s Committee, 
Council of National Defense. 


SOLDIERS | 


—Here’s just the ring— 
That you'll be proud to wear: 














Solid Sterling Silver. U. 8.2 
Army Insignia (including } 
Tank Destroyer) in beauti- 
ful enamelled colors. Care- f 
fully and accurately manu- # 
factured. Prompt delivery. 
Price $3.50 
Including Federal Tax 


Send your ring size and order 16 i 


LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 
10 Murray St. New York 7, N. + 4 


(Representatives wanted to 
introduce Landseaire Items td 
their friends.) 
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The 
Mess Line 





MAIDEN’S LAMENT 
I bought a dress on the installment 
plan 
| The reason, of course, to please a 
man, 
The dress is worn, the man is gone 
| But the damn installments go on 


and on. 
* os oe 


Wild oats make a lousy break- 
fast on the morning after. 


+ * * 
Although she’s as frail as a girl 
can be 
f And weighs no more than ninety- 
three 


I love to dance with Dolly Bridle 
*Cause never a single ounce is idle! 
* + & 


With graceful feet, 
sweet 
Was tripping the light fantastic; 
Then she suddenly tore for the 
dressing room door— 
You can’t trust this wartime 
elastic. 
te _ t 
A necking party is an affair that 
invariably lasts until somebcdy 
gives in, gives up, or gives out. 
* » e 
T’was just the other evening 
In a fortune-telling place 
A pretty gypsy read his mind 
And then she slapped his face. 


+ a ae 
A bowlegged cowgirl 
keep her calves together. 
a * t 
They got Junior to eat olives 
by starting him off on Martinis. 
2 a +t 
We learn the good and bad in life 
At very different points; 
The good we learn at Mother’s 
knee— 
The bad, at other joints. 
Oe a o 


a maiden 


couldn’t 


Influence is what many GIs 
think they have—until they try 
to use it! 

a Me 7 
Unto the hat the girdle said 
' “Proceed, my darling dear, 
‘- While you, sweet hat, go on ahead 
t-shall bring up the rear.” 
. % x * 


All black sheep were pet lambs 

once. 
MY SERGEANT 
Three stripes and he is out—of 
dust 
.And work into the upper crust; 
He’s a mixture strange to see 
. Of boy’s best friend and S. Legree. 
+ + t 


A pessimist is one who thinks 
that all women are immoral. An 
optimist is one who merely hopes 
~ go, 


“| Library Gives Him 


i | Training Center (Ord.), Mississippi 


‘Farewell to Arms’ 
And GI Goes AWOL 


FLORA, Miss. — When the li- 
brarian at the Army Service Forces 


Ordnance Plant, sent out a card for 
an overdue book last week it came 
back marked “Soldier AWOL.” 

Title of missing volume: “Farewell 
to Arms.” 





Can Tell Folks: 


‘Am Coming Home’ 

WASHINGTON.—Western Union 
has inauguratéd a “homeward 
bound” telegraph service for mili- 
tary personnel returning from over- 
seas. r) 

Through wse of one of 15 fixed- 
text telegrams at a special rate of 
25 cents to anywhere in the United 
States, returning vets at debarka- 
tion hospitals, reception centers and 
separating centers may advise their 
families of their imminent arrival 
home. 





ARMY LIFTS NISEI BAN AND 
STUDENTS FLOCK TO COLLEGE 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Americans of 
Japanese ancestry are flocking 
back to colleges and universities 
with the lifting of West Coast 
evacuation restrictions. 


The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia said the Nisei would be ad- 
mitted and treated on the same 
basis as any other student. USC 
had an enrollment of several hun- 
dred Japanese and Japanese-Amer- 
icans prior to the evacuation order. 





College newspapers have ham- 
mered for months on the subject 
of civil rights for loyal Nisei and 
have been critical of those who 
would continue to bar Japanese 
Americans. : 

The college sheets took the tone 
that the war was being fought to 
protect the principles of the United 
States Constitution. 
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Cpl. Art Gates, Keesler Field. Miss. 
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Pl P IN UP 


"LUSCIOUS 
~ ARMFULS” 


Youu FREE 


WHEN YOU SEND IN 


A CARTON FROM 


MENNEN She Cram 














TAKE YOUR PICK 
MENNEN LATHER SHAVE CREAM . 

PLAIN OR MENTHOL-ICED s 
BRUSHLESS —Jor or Tube 







HORRY: 








) GET THIS CUTE, CUDDLESOME COMPANY 


BY YOUR BUNK! TIME’S SHORT! 


@ Home was never like this, boys, with six sweet mom- 
mas watching over your dreams! Each gorgeous poster 
is 7 by 8 inches—plenty big enough to give you a satis- 
fying eyeful of luscious curves. 


All six are offered FREE of additional cost solely to 
get you to try Mennen Shave Cream. Just give it a 
chance at those tough whiskers of yours—see ’em prac- 
tically melt away in cool comfort! We believe you'll 
say Mennen gives you the smoothest, easiest, most 
comfortable shave you ever had. And we think you'll 
find one actual shave with a Mennen Cream more con- 
vincing than all the claims in the world. We like to let 
our product speak for itself. So send today, before these 
exciting Pin Ups are gone. HURRY. See coupon. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


The Mennen Co., Dept. 51A, P. O. Box 33, 
Madison Square Station, New York 10, N. Y. i 


Please rush me the 6 gorgeous Pin-ups. I enclose a 


¥ mS) carton from Mennen Shave Cream. (Take Your Pick 3 


ee 2 


of Any Mennen Shave Cream.) | 
Gs he cecestcecicccece 6ceeeseceoene a. 

PLEASE PRIN1I PLAINLY i 
ADDRESS... wc cece 


Offer expires April 30—unless supply exhausted sooner 
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Soldier 
Shows 


“Give me a thousand men 
entertained, rather than ten 
who have no entertainme 
—Attributed to Gen. John 

In this column the Ei 
Section of the 
sion contributes items 
Shows which are in so 
esting or eutstanding. 
these items you will find 
which will be helpful te 
ducing your show. 

TUNDRA ME) 

ALEUTIANS—GIs at 
Aleutian chain’s 
(identified only by the 
of “Shangri-La”) were 
given a theatrical tre 
“Shangri-La Opera Housé 
set hut transformed inte 
mate theatre and night c 
ten solid weeks an origir 
drama, “The Flower of V 
packed ’em in. “What the Al 
soldier wants,” said the GI au 
“is escape. In our enter 
we tried to get as far away as w 
could from thiags GI, so’we did this 
melodrama of the Gay 90s, S which Is 
pure escape.” 

At times, however, the audience 
insisted in bri the drama up 
to date. Wh 













audience invariably yelled, “See the 
chaplain!” And the villain’s threat. 
“Give in to me, proud beauty, 
or I’ll send you to the Aleutians.” 
was met with out-front cries of “No, 
you cad—not that!” Very few of 
the materials generally used in a 
theatrical production were available 
at the island outpost, so substitutes 
were found. Target cloth was used 
for scenery, GI clothing was dyed 
and made into period costumes, tin 
cans became spotlights, and the 
heroine’s eyelashes were made from 
thread. Brilliant reds, purples and 
yellows were the dominant colors in 
the hall decorations, costumes and 
scenery. “Soldiers up here see only 
Olive drab,” continued the authors. 
“They don’t realize it, but they’re 
hungry for bright colors. Aleutian 
soldiers are color-starved.” “The 
Flower of Virtue” proved to be the 
Aleutian solution for the entertain- 
ment problem peculiar to an iso- 
lated post like “Shangri-La.” So 
great, in fact, was GI audience re- 
action that tickets had to be ra- 
tioned among the island’s outfits 
and reserved far in advance. 
> . - 
OVER THERE 

ETOUSA—“Shoot The Works,” a 
GI show put on by 27 members of 
the 1317 Engineers Regiment, re- 
cently completed a five-days’ en- 
gagement in a group of general hos- 
pitals in ETOUSA. In addition to 
their regular performances in hos- 
pital auditoriums, they played more 
than 50 ward shows. The patients 
were so pepped up by the Engineers’ 
visit that they drafted a letter of 
appreciation and submitted it to the 
local press for publication. The 
letter read, in part, as follows: 
“... The show has good music, fast 
dancing, and well-timed comedy, 
and the members of the cast are a 
credit to their organization and to 
the Army ... We, the patients, par- 
ticularly the bed patients, request 
that you publish this letter as a 
tribute to a group of 27 enlisted men 
who really ‘give out’ to entertain 
the boys back from across the 
Channel.” 





ter bn SS, Oe RR aS 
(See “Army Quiz,” page 13) 


1. According to size — Luzon, 
Mindanao, Samar, Negros, Pa- 
lauan, Panay. 

2. B. 


3. Wartime Instructions for Mer- 
chant Ships. These must be known 
by all deck officers of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine. 


mAQwaro 


10. B. 

With Catholic Vets 

WASHINGTON .—Thomas Kehoe, 
assistant director of National Serv- 
ice Bureau of the DAV, has resigned 


to become executive director of the 
Catholic War Vetsrans, with head- 


ion an oil : 


demonstrated by Wanda McKay. 


TEMPERATURE BOOSTS are guaranteed for the gorgeous gals of 
the “Belle of the Yukon” by beautiful capes of quilted down, being 



















































All is quiet on Barracks 23 front 
at HONDO FIELD, Tex., except the 
snoring of “Nipper” Knepper, 
which “sounds like a beaver chew- 
ing his way through a California 
redwood tree.” 

Soldier-actors from FORT WAR- 
REN, Wyo., who are making mili- 
tary pictures in Hollywood, found 
out the other day just how much 
they were valued by a picture di- 
rector. Working in “Passenger 
Briefing,” an Air Corps’ picture, 
the director asked them to remove 
some of the special uniforms they 
were wearing “because of the pos- 
Sibility that the ship might crash 
and the studio is short of ward- 
robe equipment for the picture.” 


Though he’ is anything but a 
4-A, one private at KEESLER 
FIELD, Miss., boasts that he has 
more As per square inch than any 
other soldier in the U. S. Army. 
His name is Leonard P. Haapala, 
which is strictly 4-A. 

Friends of William T. Kent, an 
aviation student at MERCED 
FIELD, Calif., get a big laugh when 
he is mistaken for an inexperienced 
recruit, as frequently happens 
since he wears no _ decorations. 
Kent has flown with the RCAP, 
the RAF and the AAF. As an en- 
gineer gunner in a heavy bomber 
he made numerous raids over Ger- 
fhany, France and Italy. . Recently 
he was summoned to Washington 





ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


to receive the Distinguished Flying 
Medal, one of Great Britain’s high- 
est awards for combat service, 
from Lord Halifax, the British am- 
bassador. 

“Most considerate supply ser- 
geant in the Army” is the title 
given by the men at LINCOLN 
FIELD, Neb., to S/Sgt. Frank 
Sousa. For example when S/Sgt. 
Charles Steuber ripped his shirt 
and went to the squadron supply 
room to replace the torn one, it 


was discovered that there were | mi 


none of the right size in stock. 
Quickly Sergeant Sousa ripped off 
his own, which happened to be 
the right size and complete with 
Air Force shoulder patch and the 
proper chevrons, and passed it 
over. Sousa wore the torn shirt 
until he was able to get a second 
at the barracks that evening. 


Pvt. Ernest Koda Robert , of 
SCOTT FIELD, Ill., gets a second 
copy of all his letters from home. 
The reason is a good one. His 
home is in the French West Afri- 
can yillage de Diountou, where his 
father is chief of the village. The 
letters are written in Arabic, and 
are accompanied by a translation 
in French for the benefit of the 
censors. Robert joined the French 
merchant marine at age 18, and 
spent three years at sea, finally 
landing in New York and thence 
to the Army in Sept., 1943. 








year ‘round. 
$2.00 for the whole year. 
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Enclosed is $ 


Your Folks Back Home 


will really -like to read ARMY TIMES every week, too. 
It will make an ideal gift—that will be appreciated all 
The cost is small—$1.00 for six months; 
So just mail us the information 
below, or enter your subscription at your PX—NOW! 
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the Salwee 
1 Yunnan. 


ang, Korea, 
iis return to 


Polk, La., arri 
ary, 1943. 


medical units 
in India, th 


of any messag 


articles with 
Class postage 


captain was born in Tsintao 
ived for 12 years in North 
Paina. He attended school in Pyeng- 


Scott was ordered overseas from 
the 11th Armored Division at Camp 


“In India,” 
duties were to help train and advise 


walked out of Burma with General 
Stilwell in 1942 and which launched 
the recent offensive from Assam on 
Northern Burma.” 


MAILING NOTICE 
Postal iaws do not permit the enclosure 


ter ff you ma) your films or cther 
to wrap your rolls well, tie securely and 


address plainly with your tame and 
_address on cover. ‘ 


awaians Ate Raw Mea 
nd Were Quite ‘Odorous 


-FORCE OPERATIONS STAFF, 
a Theater—China-born Capt. 
eth M. Scott, of Philadelphia. 
w serving as a Y-Force medi- 
officer attending Chinese troops 


n Campaign in West- 


for four years before 
the States. 

ving in India in Janu- 
Scott relates, “my 


of the Chinese army 
e same units whicn 
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STAMPS 





HARRIS & CO., 


COMPLETE UNITED STATES CATALOG— 
104 pages, 1,000 illustrations—for 3c postage. 


9 Transit Building, Boston. 





each. Tell me s 


JOB LOTS of foreign stamps, $1.00 and $2.00 


ize of your collection and I 


will make up a lot to suit you; satisfaction 
guaranteed; approvals on request. 
Waugh, 214 Bradford St., Charleston, W. Va. 


William 





MILITARY INSIGNIA 





and price lists 


SILK Embroidered Emblems. 


10c. Insignia made to order. 
GUILD, B35 West 32nd St., New York. 


Sample 
10c. New Insignia Guide 
HOBBY- 





PHOTO FINISH 





larged prints, 
JUM 
nn, 


PHOTOS, 


JUMBO PRINTS: roll developed and 8 En- 


25c; dependable service. 
Box 868T, Minneapolis, 





2 prints each 


size, 25c. 
413, N. Y., 1, 


YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & 


good negative 30c; or 1 


of each «nlarged to about post card 
Rapie Foto Service, GPO 


N. Y. 


- = 





enlarging cou 
veloped. 





16 Beautiful Deckle-edged Prints and 


pon with each roll de- 


25c—Owlphoto at Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma, 





ROLL 


coin. 


DEVELOPED, 
good negative (limit 16 prints), 
Reprints 2c each. 
Box 149, Denver. Colorado. 


2 prints each 
25c 
Star Photo, 





JUMBO PICT 


exposures 50c. 
60c, 36 expos 
prints Jumbo 
Picture Co., 


Box T, St. 


URES, 8 exposure roll 


finished for 25c. 12 exposures 40c, 16 


18 exposures, 36 mm 
ures 35 mm £1.00. Re- 
size 3c each. Jumbo 


Paul, Minn. 




















and balloo 


Box 1570- 


BALLOON PRINTS stxrstors 


Your 6-8 Exposure Roll developed 


negative. Quality work for 30 
years guarantees you satifactron 
rompt service. 


PHOTO FINISHING SHOP 








in prints made of each ¢ 


COIN 


A ~ ~ ~~ ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 
he Comero City” 



















After several months with th 
Seagrave Unit, Captain Scott wa 
ordered to China to join Y-For 
the American military missior 
which trained, equipped and sup 
plied the Chinese armies for th 
Salween Campaign, first sustained 
Chinese offensive in seven years. 

“This area was inhabited by a 
kinds of people, from the Chines 
to the mean-looking Kawa tribes 
people. These Kawas are headhunt 
ers (I saw evidence of this) wh 
eat raw meat, and you can sme 
them a block away. 

“In one town I went through 
there were people from 12 differen 
races and tribes, all with their own 
customs and dress and language 
most confusing.” 


THERE are 1500 posts, camps anq 
installations of the Army function 
ing at present in United States. 
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SONG 


“West Point wonee 
checks to PF. 


BOOKS 






































Perf. gift, $1.50 posty's 
Cc. Mayer, West Point, N. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Comedy Scripts! Catalog Free! Kileinm 


25-31-N 30th Rd., Long Island City 2, N 
OCCUPATIONAL 
SUCCEED POST WAR! 


best fitted for. 
Lincoln 8t., 











ADVISORS 





Find what you'r 
Occupational Clinic, 
Highland Park, N 





HOME STUDY COURSES 





MECHANICS step up your own skill wi 

the facts and figures of your trade. Au 
dels Mechanics Quides contain Practic 
Inside Trade Information in a handy form 
Fully QWlustrated and Easy to Understand. 
Highly Endorsed. Check the book you wan 
for 7 days’ Free Examination. Send Ng 
Money. Nothing to pay postman. [] Blue 
print $2 [(] Machinist $4 [) Electricity 
{} Shipfitter $1 [] Welders $1 [] Radio $ 
{]) Plumbers $6 [] Diesel $2 [}] Carpenters $4 
{] Mathematics $2 [] Automobile $4 [] Shee 
Metal $1. If satisfied you pay only $1 
month until pussmece price is paid. AUDE 
Publishers, 49 W. 23d St., New York 10, N. 


PHOTO STATIONERY 











‘@ puoto STB 


@ PHOT NEF 


omer CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 
Now you can make your letters to 


“That Girl,” Mother, Wife and to ‘ 
friends at home like an intimate face 5 





























to face visit when you use rich, two- 
fold Photographic Stationery with life- 
like photographs of yourself at the top. 
A marvelous morale builder. Ideal gift wit 
a friend's picture. SPECIAL OFFER—Jus 
send $1.00 with photo, snapshot ornegatiy 
for our Special Box of rene Station 
ery.. Photo returned. NATION PHOTQ 
ART, Dept. 339-25, Janesville, Wis. 





AGENTS WANTED _ 


SELL STATION 
with Bis Tel | RAY 


Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 

Police, Band, Seabees, Marine 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G., Arm‘ —_ 
od.. ey ay eg ~ nn. faa i 
ngrs. . A., In rd. ic tf 
Official Insignia, with name, . “~S 

address, rank. oice of Seams 

75 pictures — Parachute. S 
Uncle Sam, Bugler, PT 
Boat, Battleships, Dive 

Bombers, Cook, Balloon, 

Pighting Marines, Tanks. 

Jeep, Truck, Aircraft Carrier, Card a 
Saluting Marine, and Funny Ones. 
Sample Kit. No Money to Invest. 


postcard 
Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, 
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REAL ESTATE 





Homesites, 
Near schools, 
direct from 


Florida. 


Write for details. B. F. 
Publicity Commission, 


OWN A HOME IN ZEPHYR HILLS, 
Florida, the friendly progressive Vet- 
erans Community. 
$50 each, on easy terms. 


Your choice of 100 


churches, stores. Deed 
City of Zephyr Hills 
Parsons 


Zephyr Hills 





HOME 


STUDY COURSES 





in your spare 


Institute, Box 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- 
CIANS in great demand. We train you 


time while in the Service. 


Write for catalogue. Imperial Technica] 


973-N. Austin, Texas. 





COMIC BOOKS 

















ILLUSTRATED COMIC 
BOOKLETS 


THE KIND MEN LIKE! 
(Vest pocket size.) 10 dif- 
ferent booklets sent for 
50c or 25 assorted for $1. 
Shipped . ++" in plain 
wrapper. No C. O. D. or- 
Send cash or money 
No stamps. 
¥KO, Dept. A-572 
Box 520, G.P.C., New York 1 


ders. 
order. 
GRA 




















YOU Too Can Earn 
EXTRA MONEY 


By Selling 
BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell like Hot 
Cakes .. . EVERYBODY BUYS ... to 
send to Mother, Wife, Sister and Sweet- 
heart . . 


SELLS for 50c each, marked with the in- 
signia, Company and the Location of 
your OWN outfit. 
velopes are included. 


$3.50 per Dozen. 
OVERSEAS: Yow can take 


orders for shipment . . « 
direct to the folks in the 
STATES. 


SEND $1.00 for 3 Samples, cash or mon 
order. MENTION insignia, company a 
location you desire on these | attractive 
souvenirs, Write at ON 


Sylvia Mattison 


Individual mailing en- 
Cost to you is 











24 , End Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. ¥. 
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JAP AIR POWER ‘struck back with telling blows on Saipan island headquarters ¢ 
the 21st Bomber Command, which sends its B-29 Superfortresses over Tokyo. 


At 


the left, aviation Engineers ram their bulldozer into a burning B-29.to push dirt 


over the flames started when Japanese planes pitched a low-level attack. Humped " 
against the terrific heat, the “dozer” driver is within a few feet of the fire which fortre: 





(Continued from Page 1) 
to the feeling that, having been 
checkmated in the gamble to reach 
strategic positions in Belgium, Von 
Rundstedt is preparing for a with- 
drawal from the bulge. Whether 
he can pull his considerable forces 
out without suffering terrific losses 
is questionable. 
Counter-attacks in Italy 
In Italy the Nazi forces have 
been making frantic counter-at- 
tacks to check advances at both 
ends of the Allied line. A strong 
assault on a six-mile front in the 
Serichio river valley drove the 
Yanks back from Barga after two 
days fierce fighting, though the 





Yanks Stop Main German Advance 


U. S. 92nd Negro ‘division made 
marked progress in a drive aimed 
at Leghorn, only 33 miles distant. 
At the eastern end of the front 
attacks on the British 8th Army 
were repelled and progress was 
made in the mopping up of the Po 
river valley. Bad weather has 
again interfered with general op- 
erations in Italy so that there have 
been no substantial changes in the 
positons of either Allied or enemy 
forces. 

Continuing their assult on Buda- 
pest, the Russians have captured 
some 232 blocks in Pest, the east- 
ern section, and 63 in. Buda. De- 
termined hand-to-hand fighting is 





Work-or-Fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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flames. In spite of the threat of 


-worked bravely 
fuel and a 
a Super- 








in progress, with the considerable 
enemy forces left in the city, said 
to be 75,000 to 100,000 Germans, 
plus 30,000 Hungarians who have 
been forced to fight, being sys- 
tematically annihilated. Moscow 


dispatches announce that the city| WwasHINGTON. — The national 
is about to fall. income ballooned to an aill-time| 
Other Russian forces have swept | record in 1944, the Commerce De-| 
to within 58 miles of the Austrian | partment reported, at the same time | 
border in their advance toward | warning that the nation has passed | 
Vienna and are now only some 90 | the crest of its wartime activity. 
miles from that Nazi stronghold. Business hit the peak early in the 
News from the Philippines is| year, then leveled off, said the re-| 
meager. A Jap report of an attack | port. 
by their aircraft on American| The record-busting national. in- 
shipping heading through the|come was $159,000,000,000. This is 
Mindano Sea was confirmed by | defined as all income earned by in- | 
General MacArthur, though he| dividuals through participation in| 
gave no details beyond the fact| production (wages, salaries, divi- 
eight of the Jap planes had been | dends, interest). Last year it was 
shot down. The Japs claim that 


Lousy With 
Filthy Lucre 








it was 
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All Records 
Smashed by 
Choo-Choos 


WASHINGTON. — Railroads of 
the United States chugged and 
roared through a record-breaking 
year of freight and passenger move- 
ments in 1944. 

The huge increases since 1939 
were handled with virtually the 
same number of locomotives and 
freight cars as used four years ago. 

At the same time, domestic air- 
lines of the country operated with 
38 fewer planes than in 1941, but 
carried twice the pound-mileage of 
air mail. 

Freight traffic moved by railroads 


; drawal from our available man- 
power supply to provide replace- 
iments for the Army and to build 
{the Navy up to the strength which 
;it requires to man its ships. 


deferred because of jobs they were 
doing. These are the jobs which 
4Fs will have to fill, says the 
Byrnes report. 


17 of a convoy of 50 ships were 
sunk or damaged. 


Better News from China 
The Chinese have cleared all the 


$147,900,000,000. In 1939 in 1944 totaled 740,000,000,000 ton 
$70,800,000,000. miles, 1.8 per cent more than in 

During the year, war purchases| the previous year. Passenger traffic 
were $85,000,000,000; governmental | Zoomed to 96,000,000,000 passenger 
non-war spending, $13,000,000,000.| miles, by far the greatest in his- 





Referring to manpower needs, 
the Byrnes letter says: 

“ .. Our forces in the field need 
more guns, more ammunition, more 
trucks, more tires, more ships, 
more airplanes, more rockets and 
more men to finish the job which 
they have done so well to date. 


“We cannot be complacent yet. 
We must man our war plants to 
the fullest extent necessary to 
meet the requirements of our 
military leaders. We must do this 
in the face of a further with- 





Shakeup 


(Contin- +d from Page 1) 
before the attack, American intelli- 
gence maps carried only the names 
of five worn-out infantry divisions 
in the area from the Monschau 
forest to Trier. 


The correspondents have also 
charged that an attitude had 
grown up among the Allies’ officers, 
from the field to the high com- 
mand, that the Germans were 
beaten and were incapable of a 
great offense. The Allies had be- 
come offensive-minded and were 
carelessly failing to prepare de- 
fenses. 

Intelligence also failed to evalu- 
@te the reserve strength of the 
Germans. They reported 
Various items were no 
@vailable to the enemy. . These 
items appeared in formidable 
strength during the great offensive. 

The over-optimism among com- 
Manding officers and the break- 
down of intelligence, though white- 
washed officially by the War De- 
partment, is reported to be cor- 
rected behind the scenes. Again 
the War Department does not de- 
sire to make ‘its officers the object 
of public gossip for the sake of 
morale. 


that | 
longer | 


| 





“Recently, therefore, I have 
taken action to tighten Selective 
Service regulations, to deny prior- 
ity ‘und allocation rights when 
necessary to maintain manpower 
ceilings established by the War 
Manpower Commission for non- 
war plants in order to fill the 
demands for manpower in war 
plants.” 


On the manpower mobilization 


| program, Mr. Byrnes said: 


“A ‘remarkable job’ in mobiliza- 
tion has been accomplished, 18,- 
100,000 workers have been added 
to the war effort in 1940-44, as fol- 
lows: armed forces increased from 
700,000 to 11,900,000; munitions 
employment increased from 4,500,- 
000 to 10,300,000 in November, 
1943, and then receded to 9,200,- 
000; 1,500,000 added to Federal war 
agencies, chiefly War and Navy 
Departments, 700,000 added to 
transportation and public utilities. 


“Of these, there were 17,000,000 
unemployed when the defense pro- 
gram began; the ‘unemployed’ 
or persons working below normal 
skills were drawn upon; women 
left their homes for war jobs; stu- 
dents postponed education; older 
workers deferred retirement. 


“There was an increase of 10,- 
000,000 in the labor forces, of which 
7,000,000 was ‘abnormal growth.’ 
Today some 300,000 workers are 
needed to man war plants fully, 
but there is no longer an unem- 
ployed group available. 


“We must depend on new work- 
ers just entering the civilian labor 
market, these being largely women; 
workers in less essential industry 
than war production; workers 
leaving munitions industries (these 
must be persuaded not to do so). 

“Of 1,100,000 workers leaving war 
plants in'the last year, about half 
went into the armed forces, some 
housewives went back home, others 
took nohwar jobs.” 





Net income of farm operators 
;}and other unincorporated business | 
| Showed only small gains over 1943. 


Burma end of the Ledo Lido road 
and captured the border town of Loi- 
wing. Operations in this neighbor- 
hood promise an early junction 


with the Chinese forces from ie | Southern Defense 
Salween front. The Chinese also | > 
uncorked a new drive on Wanting, | Command (;oes in | 
| another strategic Jap center on the 

China-Burma border, and are| Wastern Command 
making marked progress toward | WASHINGTON.— The Southern 
| She town. | Defense Command was absorbed by | 


The British, driving the Japs|the Eastern Defense Command on| 
south on the Myitkyina~Mandalay | Jan. 1, 1945, the War Department) 


railroad, caught the Japs napping | announced. Consolidation of the | 
at Kabu, 75 miles north of the|two commands was decided upon| 
main Burma city, and are pushing | to effect an economy in personnel, | 
toward that point with little op-| as; well as to simplify procedures in| 
—— . wes operation. | 

Lt. Gen. George Grunert, U. S. 
Congressman Plans Army Commanding General of the| 

to Hire Veteran to 


Eastern Defense Command, will be} 
Handle GI Problems 








Commanding General of the con-| 


solidated command, with headquar- | 

WASHINGTON.—Here’s a job,| ‘ets in New York City. 
Joe! Until recently the Southern De-| 
Rep. J. Bayard Clark (D., N.C.) fense Command was commanded by | 


plans to find a World War II vet-. Maj. Gen. Henry C. Pratt, who was| 
eran, preferably with overseas serv- |relieved of that assignment to be- 
ice, in his district, and add him to | come Commanding General of the 
his staff to handle veterans’ ae ee Defense Command. Brig. 
lems exclusively. The vet would be| Gen. Raymond H. McQuillan has| 
paid out of the $3000 yearly increase | bcen Acting Commanding General 
granted each representative for | of the Southern Defense Command. 
clerk hire. General McQuillan’s new assignment 


ee has not been announced. 
Patton Lauds Division With the consolidation move, 
for Saving Luxembourg 


continental United States will have 
only two defense commands. The 
WITH THE U. S. 3D ARMY ON|Central Defense Command had 
THE WESTERN FRONT.—For sav- been consolidated with the Eastern 
ing Luxembourg, the 4th Infantry| Defense Command under General 
Division has won the praise of Lt.| Grunert on Jan. 15, 1944. 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. The| States to be absorbed in the con- 
general wrote the division that it | solidated command include the fol- 
put up a smacking good fight in/lowing: Alabama, Tennessee, Mis- 
Huertgen Forest, but in his opinion |sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
the outstanding achievement was|homa, Texas, New Mexico and the 
the battle from Dec. 16 to 26, “when| strip of Florida west of the Apa- 
with a tired division you halted the! lachicola River. The Eastern De- 
left shoulder of the German thrust|fense Command will embrace the! 
into the American lines and saved | entire country with the exception 
the city of Luxembourg.” | ot eight Western Defense Command 











tory. 

Planes carried 62,133,104 pounds 
cf air express, three times the 1941 
total. The pound-mile figure for 
air mail was 85,803,000,000. 
Army Personnel Operate 

Montgomery Ward Plants 

CHICAGO.—Following President 
Roosevelt's order to seize the prop- 
erties of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
here and in several other cities, for 
its refusal to obey War Labor Board 
directives ordering it to deal with 
Local 20 of the United Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Employees Union (CIO), Maj. Gen. 
Joseph W. Byron and a staff of 25 
officers prepared to operate the 
plants this week. 


An Army spokesman said that 
several women clerks and secre- 
taries, borrowed from the Sixth 
Service Command, and merchandis- 
ing, financial and fiscal accounting 
experts now in the Army, were 
“completing the setup for the opera- 
tion of Ward’s plants.” He said the 
staff would be largely augmented 
at once. 

Sewell Avery, Ward chairman, 
said: “The position of the com- 
pany is that the Army is trespassing 
without authority.” 


GIs Are ‘Lovesick,’ 
But It’s for Their 


Relatives in Europe 


PARIS.—Not all the GIs in 
Europe are looking for a heart 
throb. The American Red Cross 
reports that it is getting 200 letters 
a week from Joes seeking help in 
locating family relatives on the 
continent. A backlog of 2000 of 
the requests has piled up. 





States, which are as follows: Ore- 


gon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
| California, Nevada, Utah and Ari- 
zona, 
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